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ROGER WILLIAMS. 


‘To be, and not to seem, is this man's maxim.’ 


‘were are men, who praise those, while living, respecting 
whom, when dead, they are silent or speak only for the purpose 
of traduction. On the contrary, there are those, who not only 
concede nothing to the merits of others, while living, but are 
even active in disparaging their character; and upon the same 
persons, When dead, they are forward in the bestowment of praise. 

The motives which prompt to these opposite courses of con- 
duct, are obvious. A sense of obligation for favors received, a 
dependence upon the patronage of others, a knowledge of only 
the better traits of their character, or a viewing their principles and 
measures, only in the light of the present, and not proving them 
by time and trial, often induce to the expression of real or pro- 
fessed opinion of the excellence of living men. But death weak- 
ens the sense of obligation which binds the beneficiary to the 
benefactor; it breaks the stay upon which the dependent has 
rested for support; it unveils the darker, and before unseen, traits 
of character; and time and trial often shew the unsoundness of 
principles, which were before thought valid, and the folly of 
measures, which had been esteemed wise. ‘The reasons for the 
entertainment of a favorable opinion have ceased to exist; and 
those of an opposite kind have now taken their place. 

On the other hand, a jealousy of increasing power, and a wish 
to check its advance; an envy of present greatness, and a desire 
to lessen or obscure it; ora dislike of new policies and principles, 
which have not yet been ratified by the public approval, prompt 
men to depreciate the worth of their cotemporaries. When, how- 
ever, those, who have thus been vilified, have run their career, 
and the grave has closed over their remains; it has also closed 
over those baleful feelings, which found a residence in the breasts 
of their detractors. Jealousy has closed her green cye to ope no 
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more. Envy has ceased to rankle. That line of policy, and 
those principles, which seemed pregnant with evil, have gained 
the approval of all. Those, who have survived them, look back 
upon their career, forgetting all that was wrong and remembering 
only the good ; and a returning sense of justice, prompts them to 
make amends for their past neglect, by meting out a late but full 
measure of praise. 

That spirit, which bids us readily acknowledge those excellen- 
ces, which we think we discern in our fellow men, cannot be too 
highly commended: and when, upon a further acquaintance with 
their character, either before or subsequent to their decease, when, 
after gaining an admission to its more hidden recesses, we dis- 
cover that we have been deceived, and that what before appeared 
fair and beautiful, is only the exterior of the sepulchre ; that frank- 
ness of feeling and independence of mind, which, in disregard of 
seeming inconsistency, prompt us boldly to avow the change in 
our opinions, also commands our sincerest admiration. But who 
can commend that monopolizing littleness of mind, that would 
check rising talent, lest it should encroach upon its own precincts; 
that malignant envy, that would obscure the splendor of another’s 
name, that it may increase the relative brightness of its own; 
that slavish bowing to popularity, that would reject the most ex- 
alted principles and bring odium upon their author, because they 
have not yet received the approbation of the multitude? And, 
when the subject of such deep wrongs has passed beyond the 
pale of man’s influence, how much can we praise those who have 
endeavored to repair their deeds of evil,—to appease the manes 
of the noble man,—by erecting to his memory a monument of 
posthumous fame ? 

We may, then, be permitted to trace some of the lineaments of 
Roger Williams’ character, which, however agreeable to the eye 
may have been the onginal, and however faithfully it may have 
been drawn by later writers, was by his cotemporaries too often 
portrayed in faint and unattractive colors. 

That he was one of those, who, about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, differed from the English Church, on some 
points of doctrine and discipline; who, consequently, incurred 
her displeasure and suffered by her persecution, and who, finally, 
for the enjoyment of liberty of conscience, were driven to seek 
a then wilderness land, is too well known to need repetition. It 
is equally unnecessary to add, that he first disembarked and set- 
tled upon the shores of Massachusetts, from whence, on account 
of his peculiar civil and religious opinions, he was subsequently 
banished, by the public authorities, and compelled to fly to a region, 


which, under his auspices, came afterwards to be recognized as 
Rhode Island. 
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The extent and variety of his literary acquirements, the con- 
spicuous position which he held as one of our early American 
writers, and the intrinsic value of his writings themselves, seem 
to require that we should first bestow a passing notice upon him 
as aman of letters. ‘This obligation is strengthened by the con- 
sideration that his superior education contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to increase the usefulness and prolong the continuance of 
his valuable labors. He was a scholar by charity. ‘The precocity 
of his genius recommended him to the favor of the celebrated 
Sir Kdward Coke, under whose patronage he was permitted to 
enjoy the advantages of Oxford University. Upon the completion 
of his studies at that institution, he commenced the study of law, 
which, however, was soon laid aside to make way for a branch 
more congenial to his taste, that of theology. After taking or- 
ders, he was allowed, on account of his obnoxious puritanical 
notions, for a short time only, to discharge the duties of his sacred 
oflice ; though in that short time, he acquired the reputation of 
being a popular and successful preacher. There are reasons to 
suppose that he wrote nothing for publication, before his depar- 
ture from England. ‘The first work, which he produced, as an 
American, Was a treatise respecting the invalidity of the English 
claims to the Indian soil. It contains evidence of a mind origi- 
nal in its conceptions and bold to think, and advances doctrines 
whose soundness few, at the the present day, will be disposed to 
question. ‘This treatise was soon followed by a philological work 
on the Indian languages, which evinced learning and genius on 
the part of its author. It attracted the favorable notice of the 
learned in England, and, after the lapse of two centuries, is con- 
sidered as a work of such valuable original research as to warrant 
its republication. This was succeeded, in order, by three other 
large tomes, bearing the quaint, but significant titles: “The 
Bloody Tenet,” “The Bloody Tenet Yet More Bloody,” 
Hireling Ministry None of Christ’s.”” These last mentioned books 
embody those great principles respecting toleration and the sepa- 
ration of church and state, which it was the grand object of the 
author's life to establish ; and they are there stated with a clear- 
ness of order, and fortified with a severity of logic and a strength 
and elegance of expression, which would do honor to the more 
polished writers of a later age. ‘The last work, that came from 
his pen, is the report of a public controversy, held between him- 
self and some of the emigrant Quakers of New England, upon 
the orthodoxy of their faith. That some of the warmth, excited 
by the discussion should appear in the written report, is allowa- 
ble, and cannot be considered as detracting from its general merit, 
characterized, as it is, by fullness of thought and force of style. 

Not the least valuable evidence of the variety of his information 
and the value of his thoughts is to be found in that extensive cor- 
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respondence, which he maintained with the leading men of the 
adjacent colonies, particularly with the enlightened Winthrops. 
In an author’s published works his thoughts appear under the re- 
straint of method, and dressed up, as it were, for show; but ina 
friendly, epistolary correspondence they come out in an every-day 
garb and wear a natural look. His letters treat, in an easy style, 
of a great diversity of topics, and are embellished by frequent 
classical quotations and allusions. Indeed, his knowledge of lan- 
guage was of no common kind, or he never would have been 
selected, by Milton, to impart to himself a knowledge of the 
Dutch, in return for instruction in other tongues, with which the 
bard reciprocated the favor. If we compare the general style of 
his writings with the modern criterion of correctness, we shall 
find much that is faulty. For these faults, however, the author 
is not censurable, but the age in which he lived. He unfortu- 
nately caught his style from the English standard, when that 
standard was just upon the eve of a thorough purgation and ren- 
ovation. Had he left his native land thirty years later, we should 
observe in his writings less which we would wish to alter. Yet, 
with all his imperfections, his periods have been favorably com- 
pared with those of Bacon and Milton. His tone of thought is, 
for the most part, pure and elevated. ‘The convictions of a pow- 
erful mind are first clothed in the attractions of an active and 
vigorous, though chastened, imagination, and then boldly spread 
before us. If he neglects the subordinate parts of a subject, it is 
because he is satisfied with having presented to us the prominent 
and commanding points. He had one of those happily constitu- 
ted minds, which are alike fitted to busy themselves with details 
and unimportant particulars, or to comprehend, illustrate and ap- 
ply great principles ; and, whether he is engaged in pointing out 
the derivation of an Indian word, or in wielding gigantic argu- 
ments in the defense of religious liberty, he appears equally at 
ease, neither having, in the one case, a subject too small, nor, in 
the other, one too vast, for his comprehension. 

That Williams, with so gifted and well furnished a mind, should 
have been capable of holding some erroneous opinions, which 
have been ascribed to him, would be almost incredible, were it 
not true, that men of the loftiest intellect and the most ample in- 
formation have been known to entertain views most inconsistent 
with the dictates of sound reason. Happily, however, those 
opinions were of such a character that none felt their influence 
but himself. ‘They were interwoven with his personal views of 
religion, respecting which a few words may not be inappropriate ; 
for they are the views of one whose principles emancipate all 
religion from the shackles of human authority, and surrender it 
to the dominion of conscience alone. He early experienced a 
change of heart, and, while yet a boy, cherished a confident hope 
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of salvation. After his arrival in this country, he declined uniting 
with the church at Boston, because they were unwilling to confess 
the sin of having communed with the English Church. In this 
place he advanced an opinion, which, as it was then, so is it now 
deemed untenable: that an oath is a part of God's worship ; and 
that for civil purposes it cannot be taken by an unregenerate man, 
without violating his own conscience and transgressing the sacred 
law. Afterwards, a colleague of the minister at Salem, his doc- 
trine of religious liberty drew upon him the hatred of the neigh- 
boring churches, and he was persecuted from the place. A col- 
league of the pastor of Plymouth, a fearless advocacy of the same 
doctrine was productive of the same results, and he was again 
compelled to retire before a rabid persecution. Received again at 
Salem, the barbed darts of persecution were hurled in upon him 
thicker and faster than before. Finally, summoned before the 
(ieneral Court, by the sentence of a blinded and bigoted magistracy 
he was cruelly banished. Having found an asylum upon the 
Narragansett shores, he was baptized by a layman, then himself 
administered this sacrament to others and gathered the first Bap- 
tist church in America. After a membership of four months, his 
investigations led him to the erroneous conviction, that since the 
days of the apostles there had existed no ministers authorized to 
preach to the unconverted; that he himself had been baptized 
by unsanctified hands ; and that it was incumbent upon him to 
close his ministration and dissolve his connection with the church. 
This done, like Cromwell and Milton, he remained to the close 
of his life unconnected with any religious society. Cherishing 
these errors, he was yet tolerant of the opposite views of others. 
With these few blemishes upon his christian character, it was in 
all other respects pure and untarnished. He entertained the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity with a firmness of belief that 
was never shaken. 'The impulsive warmth of his own feelings 
imparted to the virtues a living energy, and kept them in cease- 
less action. He was a man of the purest morals, consistent in 
conduct and opinions, forward in the discharge of the kind oflices 
of life, richly deserving, and is rapidly gaining, a better name 
than many have been disposed to allow him. 

Not among the least of his claims to be honorably mentioned 
by those who live after him, is that example of disinterestedness, 
untiring zeal, and inflexible integrity, which is presented in his 
political career. The contentions for royal prerogative, which he 
had witnessed under James I, made him a confirmed infidel in the 
doctrine of divine rights, and inspired him with a love of popular 
government. His scrupulous observance of the rights of the people 
was signally manifested in the first political step which he was led 
to take in America. Being by right of purchase sole owner of a 
great portion of his own state, having an opportunity to establish a 
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prietary government, to enrich himself and gather into his own 
eee the reins of political power, yet by instituting an equal 
division of lands, and by conferring equal political privileges, he 
generously sacrificed all these advantages to the cause of demo- 
cratic principles. He was not covetous of power ; and, when he 
might have drank deeply, he put from him the “ tempting beaker” 
of dominion, choosing rather to share his domains with others 
upon an equality of rank and privilege, than be counted their 
superior in aught but native worth. When new accessions of 
territory and population made it expedient, both for the preserva- 
tion of internal quiet and the prevention of aggressions from 
without, to obtain from England a formal recognition of their 
governmental privileges, Williams was selected by his fellow cit- 
izens, as the best fitted to perform this delicate and important 
business. His representations before the Foreign Committee, se- 
conded by his personal friend Sir Henry Vane, enabled him to 
accomplish the object of his mission, and he returned bearing the 
first charter of Rhode Island. When, at a subsequent period, a 
powerful faction arose, who by artful misrepresentations suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the mother government an independent 
title to a part of the colonial soil; and who threatened to divide 
the territory, and subvert the existing government of the state ; 
he was again deputed to visit the English court, and, by the aid 
of his former coadjutor, he gained the favor of the Council of 
State, and again were his eflorts crowned with success. The 
intrusive title was annulled, the faction divested of its power, and 
the angry tones of discord hushed to rest. It was while he was 
absent in the performance of this service that his integrity was 
put to the test. A request came from home that he would have 
himself appointed governor by the English authorities. His 
influence with Cromwell and the leading members of the Long 
Parliament was amply adequate to the procurement of this ap- 
pointment ; and nothing was wanting on his part but a willing- 
ness to submerge the interests of his constituents in his own, by 
elevating himself to office, and subjecting them in his successors 
to the authority of royal minions. ‘That honor, which it would 
have been the height of imprudence to have conferred upon him 
in this manner, was twice given him by the suffrages of his fel- 
low citizens. It is emphatic evidence of the confidence reposed 
in his political principles, that he once held the oflice of represen- 
tative and repeatedly that of senator in the legislature, and was 
twice elevated to the supreme magistracy of Rhode Island. With 
him polities were not a trade, in which the dearest interests of his 
fellow citizens were bandied about to increase the gains of the 
tratlicker. He considered his talents to be a trust for which he 
was responsible ; and that when the exigencies of the state called 
for their exercise, he could discharge that responsibility only by 
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obeying that call; and that he could faithfully obey that call 
only by forgetting himself and consulting for those who had 
sought his aid ; and that thus, and only thus, would he be able to 
secure that best of all rewards, the reward of an approving con- 
science. Well, if all who have to do with the public weal would, 
like Roger Williams, aim at the obtaining of that rare reward ! 
If, however, we would contemplate that which constitutes the 
peculiar glory in the life of this man, we must consider him as hav- 
ing been the first to conceive, assert, and establish, in its full 
extent, the grand doctrine of FREEDOM OF CoNscIENCE, a doctrine 
which will immortalize his name, and has already ranked him 
among the moral emancipators of the world. The unsuccessful 
attempts of Queen Elizabeth to shape the consciences of her sub- 
jects to a given pattern and give them all a symmetrical and work- 
manlike form, had been related to him in accurate detail ; he had 
himself witnessed and experienced the endeavors of the Court of 
High Commission to accomplish the same object ; and he had 
marked that signal failure, which attended their efforts, and which 
might have been expected to attend efforts to effect, what was in 
its very nature impossible. His experience of the evils of com- 
pulsion in matters of belief, and his conviction that a resort to it 
is not enjoined upon the christian, determined him, therefore, to 
resist, In its very inception, any attempt in this country to erect a 
tribunal of intolerance. The early manifestation of an intolerant 
spirit early elicited a bold assertion of his favorite doctrine. The 
assertion of this doctrine roused a fierce and irresistible opposition. 
That opposition, in all its power, was yet inadequate to awe the 
fearless and conscientious reformer into a retraction of his opin- 
ions; and an unwillingness to retract his opinions drove him to 
wander in a wintry wilderness, where for months he knew not 
“what bread or bed did mean.” But by an unseen hand he was 
guided through the mazes of the desert ; the savage was touched 
with compassion for his sufferings and gave him protection. And 
there, on that spot of Indian hospitality, he became the founder 
of the first state whose institutions were based on the principle, 
that man is responsible for his religious belief, not to his fellow 
man, but to his God, and that the arm of civil authority exerts 
an illegitimate sway whenever it attempts to rule the conscience. 
Nor was this principle emblazoned on her archives in specious 
and equivocal language, capable of being tortured into a con- 
formity with the belief of its expounder. Nor was it set forth in 
univocal and unqualified terms and not enshrined in the hearts of 
her citizens. On her soil might the Catholic or Protestant, the Jew 
or Pagan, profess his own creed, and worship after his own man- 
ner. Rhode Island became the ark of religion, into which men 
of all persuasions might retire for safety, while the waters of in- 
tolerance were sweeping with destructive violence over the rest of 
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creation. The exalted principle of her founder, recommended 
by the success of his experiment, has, like the coming light of 
the morning, spread from state to state, from government to gov- 
ernment, until now, the world round, there can be found no peo- 
ple on whose institutions it does not shed its brightening and 
cheering influence. ‘To him is due the praise of having announ- 
ced, for the first time and in its broadest sense, a principle in the 
partial support of which Taylor and Locke have acquired unfad- 
ing honors. ‘To have been the first to announce such a principle 
—a moral gem, as it were, plucked from a heavenly casket,—was 
alone sufficient to have rescued from oblivion the name of any 
mortal ; but, also to have translated that principle into practice, to 
have brought it to promote the interests and the happiness of his 
race, to have made it the center around which he gathered a 
flourishing political community, far transcends the common for- 
tune of great men and gives additional strength to his claims to 
immortality. 

When, then, we call to mind those noble spirits who have now 
passed from the earth, and recount their claims to grateful recol- 
lection, ought we not to dwell for a moment upon the name and 
the character of Roger ? 
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Turoven a twinkling grove I was wending my way, 
At the time when the trees wave in richest array, 
When, ‘neath a cool arbor o’erhung by the vine, 
Where its full purple clusters with roses entwine ; 
Where the sparrow delighteth her frail home to place, 
And its leaf-shaded bowl with blue eggs to grace ; 

I found a sweet infant, whose cheek's healthy red 
Had pilfered its blush from the flowers round his bed ; 
W hose soft litthe mouth was enwreath'd with a smile, 
With the smile of a heart too young to know guile. 
His lips were just parted, as if to inhale 

With easiest breath the rose-scented gale ; 

His hand a rich cluster was clasping with care, 
Which vied with the delicate curls of his hair, 

And the folds of a mantle supported his rest— 

Oh, none but a mother arrang'd that nest! 

I thought—and hid myself just in the grove, 

To wait when the fond one should come to her love. 
A moment but pass'd, when I saw, peeping through, 
A lovely young female advancing to view ; 

With tremulous hand the branches she parted, 
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And over the child a look of love darted. 

Her dress was a mother's, loose laced at the breast, 
Her step, like a fairy's, afraid to molest 

The innocent sleep of her darling first born -— 
Just then came a fly, slowly winding his horn, 
And circling around, as if choosing a place 

The sweetest to rest on, alit on his face ; 

But though very gently his path he pursued, 

On the cheek of an infant a fly's foot is rude ; 

So the sleeper awoke—see! he opens his eyes! 
And the glad arbor echoes his rapturous cries. 

1 write not the rest that I saw in that grove, 

For my lyre has no tone like a mother's deep love, 


“NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.” 
A SKETCH TAKEN FROM REAL LIFE. 


“ Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.”’ 


“Dest thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,” is the bitter 
curse which has gone forth against us; and the rich and poor, the 
high and humble, alike lie down beneath it. Wealth, talent and 
intluence, though they may ward off a little sorrow from our brief 
being, cannot bribe death, nor close the opening grave. Youth, 
friends, and social ties form no shield from the destroyer ; indeed, 
they often seem to be but lures to beckon him to his victim. 
Strength cannot resist, beauty cannot soften, amiability cannot 
conciliate him. From our cradles onward he is a constant source 
of terror to our imaginations ; and when at last the dreaded strug- 
gle comes, however favorable the circumstances, and however 
strong the attachments of life, we must yield and perish! 

But the terrors connected with our own dissolution are but a 
small part of what we have to endure from this king of terrors. 
Long ere the currents of our own existence feel the venom of his 
dart, our hearts feel the effects of his ravages. With a cunning 
and terrible alchemy he frequently converts “the human love 
within us,” the purest and most prolific source of earthly enjoy- 
ment, into a deep and bitter fountain of anguish. ‘There are 
allections which seem to be left to poor human nature as the 
wrecks and relics of that nobler nature which sin demolished ; 
and their calm and generous exercise furnishes perhaps the fairest 
aud truest picture of Eden’s purity and bliss which a world of 
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passion and pollution can exhibit. It is with such affections that 
death is continually interfering. He cannot quench them ; happily 
sometimes if he could ; but by taking away the object upon which 
they have fastened, he can, and, alas! how often he does, turn 
them to gall in the stricken heart that nourished them! Surely, 
it is something more than a pretty fancy, it is solemn truth, when 
the poet says, 


“ A few flowerets of Eden we still inherit, 
But the trail of the Serpent is over them all.” 


It needs not the pen of romance, or the poet’s fancy, to illustrate 
such sentiments as these. Every day’s existence affords a thrill- 
ing commentary which he who runs may read. Who has not 
seen the young, the strong, the talented, perchance the gay, laid 
away in the tomb? And who has not seen that tomb bedewed 
by the unbidden tear, or witnessed over it the workings of that 
vivantie grief to which tears are denied? Nay, who has not 
himself stood by the bedside of a departing, or the grave of a 
departed friend ? Who has not borne in his own spirit some me- 
morial of the “sting of death?” Yes, the records of his handy- 
work are inscribed upon every monument in every church-yard, 
and engraven still more deeply in the sad memory of those who 
mourn. 

It is not from a paucity of such examples that the following 
sketch is written; but a tale of truth may not be utterly without 
interest, though it treats of a subject so trite, and exhibits a ca- 
tastrophe so common. ‘That it is a tale of truth more than one 
lacerated heart now testifies. 

Now S. tell me whether the associations of my childhood alone 
have cast over these fields the magic which covers them; or has 
nature really clothed them with a richness and beauty she gives 
to few of her works? Have I painted my own sweet valley too 
gorgeously to you ; or is it decked, in its native charms, more rav- 
ishingly than painter can copy, or imagination conceive ?” 

It was in the summer of 1835 that I spoke thus to a young 
companion, who was passing for the first time through the place 
of my nativity. We had just emerged from one of those rough, 
alpine regions, which in some parts of New England hedge in 
the fairest valleys that a summer’s sun can shine on. Far to the 
south a landseape spread before us, which almost realized the 
beautiful fictions of Fairy-land. I will not attempt to describe 
it as it is not essential to my story; but the long, even vale, 
stretching away in the distance as far as the eye could reach,—the 
gently swelling hills which rose up on each side, as if to shut out 
the rudeness and bustle of the world,—and the Housatonic, bright 
as a thread of silver, pouring along its waters, which had danced 
and sparkled but a few hours in the sun-light since they first 
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burst from their parent fountain,—these and a thousand other 
beauties made me proud of my birth-place, and generally secured 
for it the admiration even of such as had no household gods en- 
shrined there. 

“ And there,” exclaimed 8. when we had proceeded a little on 
our way, “there is a bower in your Paradise, in which a man of 
moderate desires might be content to live and die!” He pointed 
toa neat white cottage, surrounded by maples, which spread their 
long and leafy arms around and over it, as if to cherish and pro- 
tect it. ‘Where could a man find a more shady spot for the 
noon of life ; and in its eventide where could he catch glimpses 
of his last sunset with more satisfaction than from beyond that 
velvet hill in the west, and through the ‘tall green trees’ that 
crown it?” 

‘This was said in a playful manner, and probably faded from 
his memory as soon as uttered ; and it would never have recurred 
to mine had not more recent circumstances called it up with a 
freshness too vivid. a 

* * * er 

During the fall of 1838, I spent a short time in that same val- 
ley. S.in the interim had honorably coneluded a college course, 
and was just settled in a reputable and lucrative employment in 
one of the New England states. At the close of a day in the 
last autumn a stranger called and informed me that 8. was sick 
about two miles distant, and wished to see me. 1 instantly 
obeyed the summons, and was startled as I found myself guided 
to that same little cottage to which I have already referred. As- 
sociation, quick as thought, recalled to my remembrance the ex- 
pression which, three years before, he had carelessly dropped. 
Was it superstition ? was it folly? I trembled lest that expression 
might prove but the foretelling of his own destiny ; and though I 
kuew nothing of the nature or the probable results of his indis- 
position, yet, in spite of myself, I crossed the threshhold with sad 
torebodings. 

Though there was nothing in his appearance to preclude the 
hope of ultimate recovery, there was suflicient promise of present, 
severe, and perhaps long-protracted sickness. His flushed fea- 
tures, his parched lips and glazed eye, all told what was at work 
within ; and the burning fever of his hand as I grasped it, seemed 
almost to scorch me. I learned from him in few words, that dis- 
ease was raging inthe place where he dwelt, and that he himself 
had been threatened with an attack. Partly with the hope of 
promoting his recovery, and in case that hope should fail, partly 
with the desire of casting himself upon the nursing of friends 
instead of strangers, he had left his new home in quest of an old 
one. He had accomplished about half the journey, when, worn 
out by the effort, and crazed by the boiling blood in his veins, he 
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turned into this inviting habitation, and its inmates, with a gen- 
erous hospitality, had made him welcome. 

“| hoped,” said he, after these explanations had passed, “ to 
have been able to reach home; but this fever has proved itself 
stronger than I, and it must run its course here. My friends are 
expecting me, however, and you will confer a favor by informing 
them with as little alarm as possible, both where I am, and what 
is my condition.” 

The home of which he spake, was in his native town, indeed, 
but it was not the home of his parents ; nor did he allude to rela- 
tives when he spoke of friends. His only surviving parent, and 
in fact all his near kindred, were too far distant to be applied to 
in an emergency like the present. He had no relatives in New 
England, if we except that relationship which reciprocal love en- 
genders, and which truly constitutes a closer, holier bond of union 
than even the ties of consanguinity. It was the home of his 
betrothed, a young and beautiful girl, who had grown up with 
him from infancy. ‘Their very cradles had rocked in unison, and 
all the days of a sunny childhood had been spent in an intimate 
companionship. It was probably in these halcyon days that their 
mutual faith was plighted ; and the mutual affection which had 
so early a birth had “ grown with their growth, and strengthened 
with their strength.” 

It was to her that I now communicated the fact of my friend’s 
illness, and it requires but a feeble imagination to conceive the 
effect which the intelligence produced upon her ; the anxiety, the 
uncertainty, the mental debates and conflicts of impulses and 
opinions which it awakened. 'The very terms of the letter, so 
carefully chosen to allay fears, were skillfully made to minister 
tothem. Watchful apprehension and jealous affection discovered 
a hidden and terrible import in the guarded language before her. 
He might be far worse than was represented ; and the communi- 
cation she had received might conceal from her the real truth, 
through a mistaken unwillingness to excite her alarm. Perhaps 
he was dangerously ill,—he might die,—yes, he might die,—and 
should she tamely wait in the home of their youth for his com- 
ing, she might never hear the sweet music of that voice, nor see 
the soft beaming of that eye again ! 

‘Thus argued her fears with an hundred tongues ; and her af- 
fections were scarcely less clamorous. Was he not sick, whatever 
might be the result of his sickness? Was he not sick among 
strangers, who at most could feel for him only the common sym- 
pathies of our nature? Even if he recovered would he not need 
a friend’s watchfulness around his pillow, and a friend’s converse 
to cheer the tedium of his confinement,—a friendly heart to sym- 
pathize, and a friendly hand to relieve? And where was the 
friend who could go? His mother, the “angel of his childhood,” 
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was in heaven,—sisters he had none,—father and brothers were 
far away, not dreaming of his necessities. Who was there then 
to go but herself? herself, the nearest, and by far the most inter- 
ested friend, whose assistance could now reach him. Who but 
herself ought to go? herself, whose destiny had been linked with 
his from very childhood, and was to be so till death ? 

On the other hand, against all these suggestions, pleaded the 
sensitive delicacy of a female heart. She was not his wife ; ex- 
cept in the little circle of their mutual friends it was not known that 
she was to be so. And would she be allowed to perform, for an 
intended husband, those offices which, were he a real one, would 
be considered her most sacred duty? Were she to lay aside the 
unobtruding reserve of her sex,—were she, unasked, (for she had 
not been asked, ) to seek a lover among strangers, even for so holy 
a purpose as to minister at his sick bed, what would the world 
say? that busy, medling world, that jealous and unfeeling world, 
which so untiringly pursues, and so restlessly persecutes all who 
violate its own arbitrary rules? If he should recover, and espe- 
cially should his illness prove a slight one, would not such an open 
manifestation of her interest, her dove, awaken the ridicule of the 
unthinking and excite the surprises of the reflecting? And might 
not even he,—the question made her hesitation long and pain- 
ful,—might not even he consider the step indelicate and oili- 
cious ?/—But again the thought recurred, what if he should not 
recover? and she felt that the reproach of her own heart, should 
she suffer him to die alone, would be more intolerable than the 
gravest rebukes and the keenest satire of the world she feared. 
Again and again did her mind call up these and a thousand kin- 
dred suggestions ;—again and again did she go over with these 
and a thousand similar arguments, till at last affection triumphed 
over her scruples and her fear, and she left her home aud came 
to attend him. Happy, thrice happy is it for herself that she thus 
decided. Had she lingered but a few days even, the delay would 
have poisoned her peace forever. 

She came; but how can I describe the scenes she witnessed ? 
why attempt to describe them? Suffice it to say, his disease as- 
sumed a fearful and uncommon malignity, which puzzled the 
skill and baffled all the efforts of his physicians. And to increase 
the mournful interest of the case, within four or five days after 
his first attack, delirium, that frightful concomitant of fevers, as- 
serted its empire over his mind, and in varied and terrible forms 
maintained an almost unbroken dominion till death broke its 
charm. Often, in the stillness of the night, his wild screams 
would startle the sleepers from their slumber, while the utmost 
strength of his watchers was required to restrain his fierce and 
frantic exertions ; and at other times he would lie for hours, his 
active mind teeming with the most fantastic and incongruous 
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ideas, and the unmeaning gibberish of insanity, falling unceas- 
ingly from his lips. 

‘Through all these sad scenes, that affectionate and devoted 
girl, like a ministering angel, hung over the sufferer, anticipated 
his every want, and performed every office which duty could 
claim or love prompt. Morning, noon and midnight still found 
her at his bedside; and regardless of her own health, forgetful 
even of her food and rest, her whole soul seemed fixed upon the 
unhappy invalid; every thought was of him, every effort was 
for him. And it is hard to determine which of the two was the 
most melancholy object of interest,—Ae, powerful in strength, 
noble in intellect and young in years, thus crippled and wrecked 
by a relentless disease,—or she, with the bright promise of her 
young hopes disappointed, the fair buddings of her young affec- 
tion blighted, and the ‘spirit’ itself, which should have helped to 
‘bear her infirmities,’ ‘wounded’ and sickened by the horrors 
around her. 

But sad as was this condition, her cup of woe was not yet full. 
As if to add the last and bitterest ingredient, there came upon 
him, during the latter part of his sickness, that feature of insanity 
so familiar to those who have noted its thousand changing pha- 
ses, so heart-rending to affectionate friends, and so repugnant to 
nature itself,—I mean that feature of it which seems to turn the 
love of the victim into hatred, and excites in his mind the fiercest 
hostility against those whom, in health, he cherished with the 
deepest tenderness. At her first coming he had greeted her, and, 
indeed, till the unhappy change to which I have alluded, he had 
uniformly treated her with all the kindness and affection which 
her own fond heart could desire ; but in the capriciousness of his 
delirium, he conceived an antipathy against her, which was never 
fully allayed. Often, when driven from him by his unconscious 
and mistaken ravings, did she go away and weep till the fury of 
his thoughts was abated, or their current changed; then she 
would steal back tremblingly to his bedside, and watch him and 
wait upon him till his reawakened attention forced her again to 
retire and weep. And as the prospects of his recovery faded 
away one by one and were hopelessly extinguished, it was atlect- 
ing to see with what intense anxiety she watched the wanderings 
of his intellect ; how fondly she nursed the belief that he must 
once more be recalled to a recollection of the past, and how per- 
severingly she labored during his hours of comparative calmness, 
to bring again to his mind her own image as it once dwelt there. 
Alas! poor girl! ‘This last, this little consolation was prayed for 
and waited for in vain! But why pursue these painful details 
further. 

It was in such a condition as I have described, thiat I left him 
on the evening of the tenth day of his illness. After a night 
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which anxiety rendered restless, I arose with the dawn and _pro- 
ceeded once more to that little cottage, around which such intense 
interest began to gather. I entered unbidden, as was my custom, 
and ascended the stairs. The door of the sick chamber was 
closed, and there was an awful and portentous stillness within, 
that made my heart recoil. Was he dying? or was he dead ?— 
| softly raised the latch, and the tale was told! My friend was 
there alone. His marbled features were settled in the last slum- 
ber; his “limbs were straightened for the grave,” and the wind- 
ing sheet was around him. 

Spreading gently over his face the covering I had removed, I 
turned away and left the apartment. The first person 1 eneoun- 
tered in the passage, was the crushed, stricken, widowed being 
who was lett: behind,—widowed, even before she was a bride! 
As L approached, she covered up her face and wept aloud! — It was 
a urief T dared net chide, and knew not how to comfort. I took 
her hand and whispered the words of assurance and consolation, 
which the volume of truth reveals, and without whose sustaining, 
cheering, animating influences, the burthened spirit would some- 
times sink too low for relief. “ EK. ‘shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right Remember, ‘whom He loveth, He chasteneth.’ ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, in a voice stifled and interrupted by con- 
vulsive sobs, “oh! if he could only have known me! | have 
lived upon the hope that I should once more be recoguized— 
that I should once more hear his own kind voice address me! 
Now that hope has left me, and my heart is breaking ! But hush! 
hush!’ she continued, as I startled at the excess of her own sor- 
row. “Oh! help me,” and she raised her streaming eyes to 
heaven, with an expression of mingled submission and agony, 
which it was sickening to witness, “help me to bear this terrible 
chastisement—to bear it alZ without a murmur 

* * * * * 

At his own request, we buried him in his native town, and by 
the side of his mother. It was in the decline of the third day 
from his death, that the neighbors and playmates of his early 
years gathered in the little chureh-yard, to pay the last tribute 
of respect, and perform the last duties to the remains of the 
departed. Never shall [ forget the breathless silence and the un- 
earthly solemnity which settled down upon that assembly, as they 
stood uncovered around the coffin, while the man of God spread 
forth his hands and prayed. So trifling did the world appear to 
ls,—so near and visibly did death approach us, that it actually 
seemed as if we could catch, through that open grave, a glimpse 
of eternity! Many doubtless went away to dissipate the solem- 
hity and forget the warnings; but there was one who retired from 
that spot with a worm at her heart, which will feed upon it ull it 
is consumed, 
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Thus “died and was buried” a young friend for whom I felt a 
sincere esteem, and one whose life was full of promise to the 
world. All his circumstances pointed him out as an improbable 
victim, and some of them were such as to render his death un- 
commonly melancholy. He was in the greenness of his age, 
having seen but little more than twenty-three years. In physical 
strength he was unrivalled ; and in heaving the bar, and wield- 
ing the bat, and many other athletic exercises, I have seen him 
bear away the palm from an hundred. His mind was strong and 
vigorous, as his competitors in the intellectual arena will willingly 
acknowledge ; and his feelings were kind and sensitive, as many 
whom he has assisted in sickness and relieved in distress, will 
gladly testify. He was bound to existence, by the tenderest ties, 
whose rupture has left many hearts sad, and one bruised, bleeding 
and desolate. 

* * * * 

During the last vacation, I stood once more by the grave of 8. 
At its head was a neat marble slab, bearing his name and age, 
and underneath the simple inscription, 


THE INDIAN BRIDE. 


‘NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.’ 


It had been erected by her whose youthly love lies buried 
there ; and most beautifully and touchingly does it express that 
faith which looks through the clouds and darkness of the present, 
to future “ glory and immortality.” D. 


THE INDIAN BRIDE. 


INSCRIBED TO A. 


“In passing through Lake Pepin, our interpreter pointed out to usa high precipice, on the ens 
tern shore of the lake, from which an Indian girl, had, many years ago, precipitated herself in a 
fit of disappointed love. Such an instance of sentiment is rarely to be met with, and should re- 
deem the name from oblivion, It was Oolaita.—Schooleraft's Journal. 


O'en bleak and barren Oolaita’s height | In lonesome silence weeping. 


The moon-beam's soft and glimmering 
light 
Was glancing mild but cheerily ; 
And, peering through the shaggy dell, 
Like fairy footsteps gently fell, 
Dancing so blithe and merrily, 
Upon the leaping, rippling stream, 
That back reflected many a gleam. 
A blooming maid, an Indian bride, 
Sat lonely by the current’s side, 


Her tresses dark, a raven's hue, 
Disheveled in the night breeze flew, 
Her tawny shoulders sweeping. 
She wept a cherished love rejected, 

A lover's falsity detected, * 

The plighted oath not shielding— 
She'd sworn revenge, but ere a dart 
Should pang, though false, a loved one’s 

heart, 

Her own betrothed hand wielding. 
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she gave herself a sacrifice, 

To expiate dishonored ties ; 
On faith’s pure altar casting 

A victim offered up by love— 

A monument that long may prove 
A woman's love, how lasting! 


Another's crafty wiles 
Ever alluring: 
By her confiding love 
Never enduring - 
Love to the bride ! 
Her troth not ensuring. 


A moment now she lightly scanned 

The silvery stream and rolling sand 
Beneath the dim light gleaming, 

Then upward turned her sparkling eye, 

And, while she marked, fast flitting by, 


On whom shall woman trust! 
Who shall deliver 

From the love-nurtured hate 
Of her deceiver ? 


The light clouds, lightly streaming, 
A plaintive air she murm’ring sung, 
Till soon in wilder accents rung. 


The clouds before the wind, 
How fast they ‘re flying ; 
The breeze upon the hill, 
How fast ‘tis dying! 
Man's vow to maiden's ear 
Is yet more fleeting ; 
Before another's smiles 
Sooner retreating. 
Love to the bride! 
Sooner retreating. 


The bubble on the stream 
Lightly careering, 

Is man's constant faith— 
Constant in veering— 


In the grave there is reat ! 
There the ties sever, 
And hushed will be her wail 
Ever, forever! 
Happy the bride, 
Ever, forever ' 


Her song had ceased ; and wildly then, 
As once she muttered o'er again 

The closing lines, around she gazed, 
Her slender form erect is raised — 

An instant more, in wildest plight 
She scaled a steep and dizzy height, 
And headlong leaped far, far below 
Where Oolaita’s waters flow. 

Let those who scoff at woman's love, 
And dream her fickle, proned to rove, 
Remember Oolaita's tide 

And ne'er forget the Indian bride. 


THE DOOMED. 
AN ENGLISH LEGEND OF 1620. 


“ Henceforth, let all young men take heed, 
How in a conjurer’s book they read.’’— Southey. 


“In our owne times Sathan hath bin busie with divers persons, and in the time 
four forefathers the devyls were wont to plaie strange prankes with men. '— 
Wucheraft Unveiled. 1640. 


Ir was midnight—-still, solemn midnight! Autumn had clothed 
nature with her holiest and most beautiful garments, and a silent 
melancholy overshadowed the field, the valley, and the stream, 
covering the former with its russet robe of brown, and crystalizing 
the latter with her fresh and invigorating breath. The mild 
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moon had gone to bathe in the Atlantic—the multitude of 
lesser lights shot forth their silver radiance through the dark-blue 
depths as in emulation—and the wind rustled through the sere 
foliage, shaking the leaves in myriads to the earth, and sighing 
as if it were mournfully chanting the requiem of the season. 

At this time, a muffled figure might be seen entering a dense 
forest in the most beautiful part of Sussex. As it penetrated far- 
ther into the intricacies of the wood, where the aged oaks, wreath- 
ing their huge gigantic branches into a thousand fantastic forms, 
darkened the path, its cloak fell back upon the shoulders, and 
disclosed the features of a young man apparently entering his 
twentieth year, with a face regular, handsome and well com- 
plexioned, upon which was seated a deep melancholy, which 
seemed its habitual expression. He was of a middle stature, and 
although of a slight frame, seemed capable of enduring the great- 
est fatigues. lor an hour he journeyed on—now ascending the 
steep hills—now diving into the deep and delicious glens—now 
gliding along the banks of the streams, until a gorge in the dis- 
tant mountain was descried, through which his path lay. “Iam 
not deceived,” he murmured, as with quickened step the pass 
was approached. 

As he stood in the opening, a lovely scene was spread before 
his eye. On the right of the quiet valley, scooped out amid the 
dark-blue mountains, there stretched a beautiful circular lake, 
black with its depth, a mirror in which were accurately reflected 
the features of an old ruin, situated upon its margin. The pile 
was vast; the right wing had crumbled to the earth ; the left pre- 
served an indistinct outline of what it once was; while the main 
body of the building stood as firm as when first erected. 

He neared the spot ; soon passed the threshold ; and stood ina 
spacious hall. [t was roofless. Decay was fast claiming what 
little remained for its own. The ivy hung in rich festoons from 
the top of the walls. Shrubs grew luxuriantly upon the bastions 
and battlements. The owls and bats, affrighted at the clank of 
his step, deserted their haunts. He crossed the hall and entered 
a large chapel. ‘The dim light was sufficient to reveal indistinctly 
its high-altar—its tall images—its profuse tapestry—its gigantic 
railings—its massy candlesticks—its chairs of sculptured stone— 
and its ponderous baptismal font. Noiselessly he glided over the 
marble pavement of the principal nave, and passed through a 
private entrance upon the left of the altar, into a long corridor. 
Groping and stumbling he proceeded onward, and, when patience 
was almost quite exhausted, arrived at the door. His hand 
touched the heavy bolt; of its own accord, it flew back; and 
the ponderous iron-studded portal grated fearfully on its hinges, 
as it swiftly swung open. 
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What visions burst upon him! There was an illimitable hall, 
lighted with the dazzling glitter of a colossal chandelier of “ one 
entire and perfect chrysolite.” The floor was of the most beauti- 
ful mosaic, from which arose porphyry columns with gilt capitals, 
supporting a vaulted, circular ceiling, incrusted with a deep- 
blue fretwork, studded with silver stars. The walls were of 
exquisitely carved black oak, and inlaid with tortoise-shell and 
mother of pearl. On one side there was a large mirror in a most 
beautiful frame of the purest white and gold arabesque. Opposite 
this was a recess, hung with tapestry of white satin, wrought 
with wreaths of roses, in brilliants and rubies; in the center, 
stood an elegantly chiseled marble table, upon which lay a wand 
massy with gems and jewels. 

By this table sat the Genius of the place. Oh, she was beau- 
tiful! Her luxuriant auburn hair, drawn off a broad, clear fore- 
head, fell in many ringlets over each shoulder, which but for their 
transparency you would have given to Itys. Her large, lustrous 
eyes were of the deep rich blue of the evening sky. The light 
pencil of the eye-brows, and the long, dark lashes, which fringed 
the vein-traced lids, were all perfect. A sweet but determined 
expression played about the lips, in which the blood lay sleeping 
like color in the edge of a rose. Her countenance was pale, save 
when, excited by some secret cause, 


—" The eloquent blush 
Spoke in her eheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That we might almost say her features thought.” 


Oh, she was beautiful! Like the rising of the Italian suns, 
always enchanting, never the same. 

Be oe was Eastern. Around her head was a band of pearls 
fa with an aigrette of diamonds. Her robe was of pale 
blue satin trimmed with silver, and fastened around the waist by 
a most beautiful Bruscan scarf as a girdle, in which gleamed the 
brilliants of a dagger’s hilt. Ever and anon the soft, finely 
rounded arms peeped forth from the loose hanging sleeves. Her 
trowsers were of white Damasque silk. Her small, snow-white 
feet were beautiful as if most exquisitely sculptured of the finest 
arian marble. 

The stranger crossing the hall, soon stood by her side. Then 
that fairy one, kindling with a dignity of youthful beauty, and 
unconscious stateliness, sternly said; “* Who is this that unbidden 
intrudes upon my solitude? Unweleome guest! What do you 
seek in this my enchanted realm? Quick, speak quick, I wish 
to be left alone to my gloomy reflections.” 

“The rumor of your farffe,” he replied, “reached me reinote 
from this place, and curiosity prompted to seck you that I might 
learn through what different scenes in life I must pass. I fain 
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would behold the events of years which now are remote and 
obscure. Draw aside, I entreat, the veil from the future, and let 
me be satisfied.”’ 

She gazed earnestly for a moment upon his countenance, and 
then “her sweet voice came like the distant sound of a harp, in 
the evening, on the soft-rustling breeze of the vale,” saying ; 
“ Stranger, thy destiny is a fearful one. Seek not now to trace 
your path among the rocks and quicksands of life’s tempestuous 
sea. ‘Ihe blasted hopes, the unmerited disgrace, the ghty 
insolence, and the heart-rending injuries would cast a midnight 
gloom over your remaining years.” 

A proud curl of the lip was his only reply. 

That sweet voice came again more entreatingly. ‘ Do not per- 
mit an insatiable curiosity to bring a blight upon your young, 
pure heart. ‘The treachery, which you would behold, will cause 
suspicion, ‘the fiend’s best, most persevering servant,’ to be fas- 
tened upon your dearest and best friends, and thoughts of the 
catastrophe will steal upon your happiest moments, embittering 
all their joys. Stranger, for your sake—for mine—retire.” 

“Lady, mine is no girl’s heart to be frightened at the least trace 
of a shadow of danger. You have but excited my curiosity the 
more. Delay not longer its gratification.” 

She seized her wand and with it pointed to the mirror upon 
the opposite wall. At this signal, that instrument of her art fixed 
the gaze of the stranger. He approached it. ‘There were un- 
couth forms and indistinct scenes all blended promiscuously in 
wild confusion, but the longer and more fixedly he gamed, the 
outlines became more distinct and definite. There Was avast 
and crowded saloon ; at one extremity was raised an ivory throne, 
upon which sat a prince, by whose fiat the destinies of @ mighty 
empire were swayed. Upon his lofty brow, which seemed More 
noble from an impress of deep thought, shone an imperial dia- 
dem ; in one hand was a scepter, in the other, a seal; his eye 
beamed proudly as it ran over that large assemblage ; and when 
he spoke, it was with the conscious power of one who is “ born 
to command.” He was surrounded by men of elevated station, 
upon whom fortune had lavished in profusion, her choicest treas- 
ures ; yet ever and anon the countenances of all would lower with 
a bitter sneer; and then searching looks and flashing eyes were 
fastened upon him, as if they would penetrate his heart’s arcana, 
and drag to light something for condemnation. 

A flush suffused the stranger’s countenance, and as he turned 
away in scorn, a broken murmur of hate and pride escaped him. 
Again the fairy one pointed with hegrilliant wand to that magic 
giase, saying, “ Stranger, look yet again, you havemot witnessed 
all!” 
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He turned—he gazed—the scene was changed. There was a 
dense, motionless crowd, every countenance of which glared 
fiercely—a scaffold hung in black, surrounded by bands of sol- 
diery—a priest—an executioner leaning upon his axe—anon, the 
solemn toll of a heavy bell—a procession issues from the gate of 
a tower with a slow and measured tread—advances along a nar- 
row and dim passage—reaches the foot of the scaffuld—divides— 
a muftied form ascends—lays his head upon the block—it is sev- 
ered from the body—the executioner, seizing it by the hair, shows 
it all bleeding to the gaping crowd, shouting ; “ Here’s the head 
of a traitor !” 

Good God! Why sprang that stranger away so suddenly ? 

He has seen the severed head—has looked upon the victim’s 
brow—-has, at a glance, recognized the well known features—and 
then from his pale and tremulous lips burst forth the awful cry— 
“Iris Cuartes or O, Gop! Ir 1s me!” 

The king leaned for support against one of the columns; all 
his scorn and pride had vanished ; the thick perspiration rolled in 
heavy drops from his marble brow ; and his pale lips grew still 
paler,— 

Tt was a dreadful moment; not the tears, 

The lingering, lasting miseries of years, 

Could match that minute's anguish—all the worst 
Of sorrow's elements in that dark burst, 


Broke o'er his soul, and, with one crash of fate, 
Laid the whole hopes of his life desolate |" 


He leaned long in silence; the agonizing conflict still raged 
fiercely in his breast; and when at last he spoke, it was with a 
great effort that he faintly said; “ Lady, I thank you for this con- 
vineing proof of your magic power. You have left a lingering 
and a haunting pang within my heart, the deadly sting of which 
time can never mitigate. Yet I blame not you, but that fatal 
curiosity, my worst fiend, and that superstition, of whose gloomy 
and severe dominion this is a gift.” 

He looked upon that young, mysterious girl. She seemed un- 
conscious of the presence of any one. A deep, deep melancholy 
was seated upon her countenance. Could it be sympathy simply 
for him? No. The expression was too intense; the spasm of 


ame terror, which stole over her frame, declared too plaily, 
that 


“ Now Hope's expiring throb is o'er, 
And e’en Despair can prompt no more |" 


The solemn silence, more awful than the howl of the tempest, 
seemed to recall her to the present, and, noticing the fixed gaze of 
the king, she summoned all her powers to the task, as if ashamed 
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of the temporary weakness, and said, although the words flowed 
languidly ; “ King, dark and stern is your destiny. Yet you would 
read it, although warned of the consequence, that your life’s cup 
would be drugged to the brim with miseries. Yet my destiny is 
darker, sterner still. In the morn of life my sun must set. These 
were conditions of my magic power; that it should cease when 
once I had read the fate of a king ; and that I should not survive 
my art. ‘The fatal vow is yet upon me, and now I must die! 
All my noble aspirations for immortal fame, all my glorious dreams 
of unlimited power, all the hopes, which this heart has so fondly 
cherished, and life, to which I have so closely clung, must now 

rish! Yet I will not waste away, King, with long and linger- 
ing pain in the cold and withering embrace of death. I have 
a resource left, which will sunder more quickly all the vain ties 
which bind me to this lovely earth. My existence ceases with 
yon bright, ever-changiag mirror.” 

She ceased. A troubled tint played fearfully upon her pale 
cheek, and a bewildered light was on her brow. She seized her 
massy, jewelled wand, and hurled it at the mirror. It was shivered 
into a thousand fragments. ‘There was a crash of thunder, louder 
than an earthquake. That young and mysterious girl was no 
more ! 

The king stood alone amid the wrecks of power and beauty. 
The hall was wild and desolate, and prostrate on the marble pave- 
ment—all her power fled—lay that fair and gifted one ! Wo or 
the Doomed ! 


Reader! As you follow Charles through his political career, 
does he not seem to be ruled by a strange fatality ‘ 

Yet time, that soother of all earth’s miseries, and the dazzling 
glitter of royalty, with its honors and its joys, gradually blunted 
the keenness of his feelings, and soon caused the remembrance of 
that awful night to be only as one of the wild dreams of youth. 

But, during his confinement in Holmby-castle and Hampton 
court, free scope was allowed the imagination to roam back to 
the halcyon days of early years, and then it was that the predic- 
tion of that fairy sibyl came vividly to mind, with the horrid con- 
sciousness, that now he stood on the “ very verge of doom !” 
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Tov artaround me, ocean ! It is well! 

Thoughts like thy billows in my bosom 
swell! 

It is most fitting, I become thy child, 

Whoam thus tost'with tempest all as wild. 

Without—within, there is henceforth a 
strife, 

May ne'er depart but with departing life ! 

Spread wide the canvass !—let each 
“snowy wing,” 

Watt me from her I love, as from a thing 

Most hated : for when hopes have turned 
to air, 

Stronger than hatred, is the stern despair ! 

O waning moon! why sadly gaze on me ? 

Mourn’st thou, pale vestal, at my misery ? 

Mourn’st thou to see my hopes and joy 
decay, 

E'en as thy glories wane and pass away ? 

Ay! thou didst see the lovers in the 
bower— 

Perchance thou seest them at this very 
hour! 

Hark! dost thou hear their softly whis- 
pered vow ? 

Swell, ocean billows, and ye wild winds, 
blow! 

Bear me from all I've loved, and still 
adore, 

To some far off inhospitable shore, 

Where human face 

Why have [loved her! Why resigned 
my soul 

To such deceitful being’s soft control ? 

Why did I love her!— 

—How like music still 

Thy gentle voice upon my ear doth 
dwell! 

How doth thine eye reveal the spirit's 
light ! 

How is thy face with heavenly radiance 
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Cayro Il. 


O! my poor heart! thou cheated, fond 

believer ! 

O! fairest maiden! 

ceiver ! 

Yet through the days of infancy and 

youth, 

Thy love was guileless, and thy heart 

was truth, 

Till came the wanderer, with beguiling 

tongue ! 

Be he accursed !—'tis he, hath done the 

wrong! 

Would he were with me on the vaulting 

wave! 

Or he, or I would find an ocean grave ! 

Yet dost thou love him! Oh! then let 
him live ! 

Though grieving sore, 1 would not thou 
shouldst grieve ! 

Bear me thou ocean, to some land away, 

Where all unknown may rest this wea- 
ried clay ; 

Or when the tempest walls upon the 
deep, 

Whelm me oh! darkly to eternal sleep ! 


Such were the thoughts, that pierced my 
bosom's core, 

As flew our bark the foaming waters 
o'er. 

There had been storm abroad upon the 
main ; 

But ere we sailed, it slumbered there 
again ; 

And naught might tell the elements their 
rest 

Had broken, save the ocean's heaving 
breast. 

How like my wo! 


But grief’s strong billows still rolled wild 


thou too fair de- 


Its sudden storm was 


bright! 


and fast ! 
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Yet, as the trembling moon with lessened 


rays 

Did softly silver o'er the evening haze, 

And kiss, with peaceful smile, each bil- 
low's brow, 

Rising to greet her in their ceaseless 
flow, 

And far retiring, dim the distance through 

My native land fast faded on the view, 

Fond recollections to my memory stole, 

Bringing a sad calm o'er the troubled 
soul, 

Again our sweet home smiled ; affection’s 
chain 

Crew bright and brighter ;— Inez there 
again 

Passed careless with me childhoods sun- 
ny hours, 

Gath'ring by bank and stream the early 
flowers ; 

Again o'er ancient oracles we hung ;— 

And soon—the stranger came with win- 
ning tongue ;— 

And then—the ocean roared around me ! 
—fast 

The vessel flew upon the winged blast, 

Bearing me far from each beloved thing! 

Yet did I check the grief, again would 
spring, 

And with my lute, that long had lain un- 
strung, 

Though erst its notes on gentlest ear 
were flung, 

Now in the ear of Night this mournful 
strain I sung. 
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Ill. 
TO INEZ. 


Farewell! farewell! I ne'er may see 
Thy lovely form again ! 

Despair doth urge me on to flee 
Across the bounding main ! 

My life hath been a dream at morn, 
And thou its vision, heavenly born ! 
How were my dreamings vain ! 

Reality's awakening light, 
Dispels in air their fancies bright. 


Yet, while I grieve thy love hath made 
Another's heart rejoice, 


I pray his love may never fade, 
Nor thou repent thy choice. 
May thy young life no sadness know ; 
Mine be the deep unchanging wo, 
And sorrow's mourning voice ! 
That thou wert pained, the sad belief 
Would crush me with a heavier grief! 


How lovely wert thou, gentle flower! 
Oh! still I see thee near, 

And still with all its heavenly power, 
Thy soft voice charms my ear ! 

Thou lov'st alas! another—yet, 

My soul, my soul, can ne'er forget— 
Thou art as ever dear ! 

Though all forgot by thee, I never, 
Thine image from my heart can sever. 


For he, that long hath cherished love, 
A secret, sacred flame, 

Can ne'er from his devotion move, 
But worships still the same. 

Though cold his idol, still he bows, 

And in his heart, with changeless vows, 
Adores the much loved name ! 

The vestal fire still burneth there, 

Upon the altar of despair ! 


But now I leave my native land, 

To cross the waters wide ; 
I would not see another's hand 

Claim thee his promised bride ! 
Nor yet with my vain love would bring 
A shadow in thine early spring, 

To darken life's bright tide ; 
Around me roars the deep, dark sea— 
Farewell! farewell! to joy and thee. 


IV. 


The land was gone : the swift bark flew 
As if my cause of grief it knew, 
And thus would bear me far apart 
From things, that could so cloud the 
heart. 

But ah! nor change of scene or clime, 
Nor yet the silent lapse of time, 

E'er sweet oblivion brings 
Unto the heart, that loves to dwell 
Upon its very cause of ill, 

And to its sorrow clings ! 
Beneath the high moon's queenly ray, 


Full many a league was sailed ere day ; 
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And when at last the regal sun, 

With mighty and majestic motion, 

Rose from his rocking couch of ocean, 
His burning race to run, 

Oh! glorious was the sight, I ween, 
Of heaven above and waves below, 
Bathed in one universal glow 

Of living light between. 

Alas! it could not cheer the breast 

With grief's eternal gloom oppressed ! 


Thus many a day and night we passed, 
Till Albion's white cliffs at last 
Far o'er the waters shine : 
“Land! land!” the eager sailor's cry, 
And joy in every heart beats high,— 
In every heart but mine ! 
And yet it was the land, which long 
Hath been the most renowned in 


story 
The land of chivalry and song, 
And learning's proudest glory : 
Yet marvel not—to sorrow's eye, 
How vain is all earth's pageantry ! 
And London's busy world appeared— 


I passed it careless by, 
And many a castle hoar, that reared 

its ancient turrets high ; 
But with a mournful pleasure strayed 
Within those massive ruins’ shade, 
Where long did dwell, in feudal pride, 
Fair Inez’ race, by 'Tweed's dark tide. 
For there was harmony between 
My ruined hopes, and such a scene ! 
Five hundred years of glory shone 
On that stern pile of blackened stone ; 
Five hundred vanished joys appeared, 
To mock my sad heart, lone and seared ! 
Dismantled were the ivyed walls— 
Deserted were the regal halls— 
Wild weeds were growing on the hearth, 

And where the festal board was spread 
For revelry and joyous mirth, 

Dust marked the curious stranger's 

tread ; 
And through each ruined chamber's 
gloom, 

Reigned silence of the voiceless tomb ! 
Thus do all human hopes decay ! 
Thus passeth earthly power away ! 
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Son of eternity! unwearied Time ' 
Thine is dominion o'er our mortal 
years! 
Sull with unsparing wing, from clime 
to clime, 
Beauty and bloom, thou turn'st to dust 
and tears ! 
O! bearer stern of trembling hopes and 
fears, 
Shaking the breast with grief and pas- 
sion's gust, 
Still must the heart consume with 
carking cares, 
The crown with canker and the sword 
with rust, 
Till all things earthly be commingled in 
the dust! 


Crowned with a garland of the things 
that were, 

How hast thou breathed on me thy 
withering breath, 

Till my torn heart stands desolate and 
bare, 

As leafless oak upon the blasted heath ! 

No hopes fresh foliage round it green- 
ly wreath : 

For oh! its fount of blooming life is 
dry! 

This ae frame thou scarce canst 
change by death; 

But the immortal spirit ne'er can die— 

Time! though a part, thou canst not be 
eternity ! 


VI. 


An aimless mind is ill at ease : 

Its present pleasures cannot please ; 

And thus it ever vainly turns 

To others, that alike it spurns. 

From Albion's time-honored isle 

I passed where brighter climates smile, 

And hailed full many a land, whose name 

Hath filled the sounding trump of fame : 

The home of science, sunny France ; 

And Spain, renowned for love and lance, 
And beauty's dark-eyed daughters ; 

And Florence, that by Arno’s stream, 

Hath come and faded like a dream ; 
And, rising from the waters, 
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That now no more her seeptre own, 
Proud Venice on her marble throne ! 
Then mighty Rome before me rose, 
That triumphed o'er a thousand foes, 
And through long ages reigned afar 
From th’ Orient to th’ evening star, 
Now in majestic wo ; 
And classic Athens, met my eyes, 
Beneath her own unclouded skies— 
She was become the spoiler's prize— 
Time brings the mightiest low! 


But how could mournful scenes like these, 


Bring tothe mourning spirit peace ? 
They only more bedimmed the eye 
With tears for mortal vanity ! 


Vil. 


Away from the busy haunts of men, 

To natures’ wilds T turned me then; 

For there, I deemed, such sad decay, 

Would not surround me day by day— 

Besides, that I no more could brook 

On female loveliness to look. 

Oh! fair, indeed, are England's maids ; 

And quickly to soft love persuades 
The light of Spain's dark eyes; 

And lovely is th’ impassioned hue, 


Struggling the neck and bosom through, 


Caught ‘neath Ttalian skies ; 
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Shot down on the desert his sultry ray ; 

By mortal hands reared long ages before, 

By Time overthrown as are countless 
more, 

A city in marble ruins lay. 

Weary and faint my limbs I laid 

To repose in a lonely column's shade. 

Then o'er me stole a troubled slumber 

Of mingled visions without number. 


IX. 


Dim, fleeting all, and undefined, 
Leaving no impress on the mind, 
Those images like shadows passed, 
‘Save one, that might not be effaced. 
Again in silent, musing mood, 
Within the portrait hall I stood, 
And, as in childhood’s careless days, 
‘Seemed on the stern, old forms to gaze, 
Five hundred years had there arrayed ;— 
hero's animated shade 
Of Inez’ honored race. 
But from all these I turned away 
Unto the sainted face 
Of her, who bore me ;—though alas ! 
I never saw it lit with life : 
Her spirit into heaven did pass, 
| When entered mine this world of 
| strife ! 


And lovelier still the cheeks, that smile | And as I marked each pensive ray 


On many a sea-girt Grecian isle ! 
But all these only brought to mind, 


Hor, who their every charm combined, 


Of waning beauty beaming there, 
Preserved by artist's studious care, 
| While ever the voice of Inez's near, 


And had to strangers’ hands those charms. Made music's melody to my ear, 


resigned ! 


A sudden shadow, as of night, 


Through many a seene of fair and rude, Darkened the terrace window's light- 


The sll domains of solitude, 

For weary months alone and slow, 
T traversed realms of the orient clime, 
From Nilus’ flood to where sublime 


looked—the stranger met my sight 
His presence grew a deeper gloom, 
Till midnight seemed to fill the room, 
Veiling the faces there that frowned. 


Throned Lebanon mocks the hand of But, as amazed I looked around, 


Time, 
Crowned with eternal snow. 


VII. 


Methought my mother's face assumed 
The brightness, it had worn before ; 
And then—more living rays illumed 
Her growing features o'er— 
God of my fathers! is it true! 


Tho air was hushed : the noontide sun, | A being of light comes forth to view? 


That thrice his annual course had run, 
Since I forsook my native shore, 


How sad, yet spiritually fair, 
Were her pale face and pensive air 
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X. 


Mournfully, oh ' mournfully 
She gazed on me with a look of love, 
That only beams from a mother's eye ! 
Mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
For a moment then to speak, she strove, 
But all I heard was a gentle sigh ; 
Then turning she waved her thin wan 
hand, 
As beckoning me to follow near; 
And I, as it were enchanter’s wand, 
Could not but follow her though in fear. 
‘Twas strange, methought, in the hall 
below, 
There shone 
glow : 
“Twas strange—but I followed her form 
of light, 
As it noiselessly glided through the 
night! 
Ihy the door of a most familiar room, 
She stood for a moment amid the gloon— 
Then vanished like sunbeam ina tomb! 
I lifted the latch: why flickering shone 
One mourning light, all dimly alone ? 
I gazed around: why bended him there 
The aged father in silent prayer, 
And the mother in wild yet mute despair? 


XI. 


Ol! pale asthe lily beat down by the 
storm, 

On the couch lay lowly and wasted the 
form, 

Whose image had haunted my mem'ry 
for years ! 

I strove to speak—my voice unuttered 
died! 

I strove to move—all motion was denied! 

But Inez heeded not; her soul and mind 

Scomed to a stirless grief resigned ! 

The vital flame was flickering faint and 
low > 

The heetic spot upon her check was 
glowing 

Like blood-red rose by marble tomb-stone 
growing ; 


no torch's accustomed 


And ever large and slow, 
Down her long lashes slid the silent 
tears— 
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While sadly with ancestral custom vying, 
Attendants chanted o'er the dying 
A solemn hymn, 

As hour by hour, the lamp of life grew 

dim! 
Thus all unconscious did she seem to rest, 
Her spirit passing with that melody ; 
Till heaving suddenly a long, deep 
sigh, 

And wild unclosing her yet lustrous 
eye, 

As she from some dark dream of pain 
were waking, 

She drew her feeble hand unto her breast, 
And thence love's severed, golden em- 

blem taking, 

Thus to her sire in accents 

spoken : 

+ Give it D'Alverne—it is his own love- 

token, 

And say my love in life —in death 

‘She never spoke again—her heart was 

broken ! 
Then followed a change, 
Hlow sad and strange ' 

O'er the fountains of light a shadow 

came— 


half un- 


ky 
Lay low in the still, cold beauty of death ! 
Then faded the vision. 


he spirit forsook the quivering frame, 
ud Inez, without or motion ot breath 


My dream no 


more 


‘Gave definite images as before ; 

Though some thing there was in my 
troubled brain, 

Of a 

And the mournful tone of a tolling bell 


shroud and a bier and a sable train ; 


Did seem ontmy slumbering car to dwell, 

While dimly IT saw that train gather 
round 

A grave sunk low in the damp, cold 

ground, 

And heard that sound so heavy and dead 


Of clods falling dowa on the coffin like 
lead ! 


XII. 


Awakened by that fearful sound, 
With sudden ery and shuddering chill, 
I hastily rose and gazed around ; 
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The mid-day sun still brightly shone 

On ruined arch and column stone, 
Reflecting back its dazzling light ; 

And the heavens above were blue and 

clear. 

Yet a strange, oppressive sense of fear— 
A certainty of impending ill 
Hung round my spirit like a night. 

Was that dread dream thus sent to say, 

Her life was ebbing fast away ? 

Oh! might I see her ere she died, 

were one bright ray on life's dark ude ! 

With trembling haste I urged my way 

To where the nearest haven lay, 

And, as none sought my native land, 
Entered a light barque bound for Rome. 
The winds awake—the billows foam ; 

Low bends the strained mast like a wand ; 

The good ship dasheth on her course, 

As through embattled ranks the horse— 
And soon to destined port we come, 

And in th’ imperial city stand. 

No curious eye on her I bend, 

But hence, without or guide or friend, 

My wad and lonely way I wend 

Across the mighty range, that bounds 

The realms of France and Spanish 

grounds, 

From Inez’ relatives in Spain, 

Some tidings of her fate to gain. 


XIII. 


Long had 1 toiled a rocky way, 

That steep among the mountains lay, 

Till at the last I reached a height, 

Where burst upon my startled sight, 

The sternest scene my roving eyes 

E’er saw in nature's varied guise. 

Though hurried on by anxious love, 

I could not but one moment pause 

And gaze around, beneath, above, 

As that wild scene upon me rose. 

The path, which scarce my mule could 

trace, 

Wound close about the shaggy base 

Of rocky mountain rising high, 

In icy grandeur, to the sky ; 

While dark a thousand feet below 
From precipice's beetling brow, 
Sunk down a chasm's fearful gorge ; 
So reeking with the murky breath 
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Of roaring cataract's vapor surge, 
Dim through whose rolling wreaths were 
seen, 
Huge hanging woods of evergreen— 
It seemed the dread abode of Death ' 
And all around as far and wide, 
As vision stretched on every side, 
Bright pinnacles arose, 
With no green tree or misty cloud— 
Wrapped only in the glittering shroud 
Of everlasting snows! 
Alike unmelted there they gleam, 
‘Neath solar ray and moon's pale beam ; 
Alike unchanged still brightly lie 
Through days to us or foul or fair— 
When the burning summer glows, 
Or when the stormy winter blows, 
Soaring into the cold, thin air, 
High and eternally ! 
But in the darkling dells between, 
Gloomed forests of primeval green, 
That ne'er have faded since the time, 
Earth joined the planets’ choral chime ; 
But ever still majestic wave 
Sternly o'er living nature's grave ! 
Silence reigned there. Inanimate voice 
Was none, save the distant dying noise 
Of the falls beneath ; and living breath 
Dwelt not in those “ icy halls’ of death, 
Save one lone eagle's startling cry, 
As he wheeled above through the pale 
blue sky ! 
It was a scene as wild and rude 
As God e’er made for solitude ! 


XIV. 


Long time I stood in silent awe, 
Forgetful of that form and face, 
My dream had given to death's em- 
brace. 
A sudden sound ! I turned and saw 
Another all untrembling gaze 
From that deep gulph's o'ermantling 
verge 
Upon the vapor's billowy surge, 
Tossing beneath the sun's steep rays. 
He, too, seemed by the scene entranced. 
[hailed him ; and we both advanced 
Along the path with friendly greeting, 
As joyed in such wild place at meeting 


A human form. But leased sur>rise 
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Changed to cold caution, when our eyes 
Metdarkly! “T'was the hated stranger ! 
One moment viewing with fixed eye, 
That calm, cool gaze and forehead 

high— 

« And art thou met, accursed ranger 

Of sea and land," at length I cried, 

© That lur'dst with false vows of love, 

To thy cold breast, my gentle dove, 

And hast beguiled her for thy bride ?”’ 

With seoffing scorn D'Alverne replied ; 

won her love—enough for me! 

But as for nuptial vows—she's free, 

And might still make a bride for thee, 
If that thou love her still!" 

“ What, miscreant, hast thou dared to 

steal 

Her heart, yet with no holy seal, 
Sanction her yielding will? 

And was my dark dream all too true ?"’ 
“T ever deemed thee dreamy boy, 
Fond of each flower and each toy, 

That met thy childish, wondering view," 
Said he with bitter sneer ; 


«And for the maiden, whom you mourn— 


The lore was all her own concern ; 

A false priest finely served my turn! 
Dost not thou see it clear?” 

“Ay! all too clearly for thy life, 
Forfeit by villainy and wrong. 

Prepare thee, wretch, for mortal strife ! 
Thou'st cumbered earth too long!" 


XV. 


Then quick my sabre forth I drew, 
And forth as quick his falchion flew, 
In sunbeam flashing bright; 
And foot to foot, and breast to breast, 
We on cach other sternly pressed, 
In dark and deadly fight! 
Calm was his eye, though in it sate 
Rankling vengeance and sullen hate ; 
For he had learned in fiercest strife, 
To battle with as cool a hand— 
‘er wrath to keep as cool command, 
Asif it were for sport, not life ! 
Nor yet was mine a childish skill ; 
But, that the cause of all my ill, 
Should taunt me with insulting look, 
Was more than my mad soul could brook. 
Not long could such a conflict last ; 
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My blows were showered too rash and 
fast 
For such a guarded fiend ; 
So when with sabre’s sudden dart, 
I thought to pierce his venomed heart, 
He struck it to the wind ! 
I heard—but saw not, as it rung 
Adown the cliff ;—but fiercely sprung— 
D'Alverne's bare blade with one hand 
grasped — 
His throat with one arm closely clasped 
“ And think’st thou thus to ‘seape thy 
doom ? 
This gulph—this gulph shall be thy 
tomb!" 
D'Alverne’s pale brow grew black as 
night: 
“If T must die," he fiercely cried, 
Thou livest not to boast I died" — 
Then closed with equal shock. 
Rage and despair gave tenfold might 
Long time we struggled to and fro, 
As raging billows come and go, 
While yawned the dread abyss below, 
Till trode he on the treacherous snow, 
And fell upon the rock. 
Then through the gathered cloud 
years, 
Of darkened hopes and gloomy fears, 
And wo and grief and bitter tears, 
Triumph like sunlight broke ! 
With bended knee upon his heart, 
I tore his grasp of death apart ; 
* Now look thy last upon the sun- - 
Thy race of villainy is run!” 
But even as I spoke, 
From peak to peak above my head, 
A rainbow's glorious hues were spread, 
Spanning th’ abyss of fear ; 
And all was hushed so tranquilly, 
iit seemed the abode of Deity! 
Then on my list'ning ear, 
God's “ still, small voice’ did warning 
steal, 
To break not there life's sacred seal, 
But hush my bosom’s strife. 
One moment I forbore to throw 
Him o'er the chasm’s beetling brow 
“ T dare not hence thy dark soul send ; 
Lo! see the bow of mercy bend ! 
Beg, miscreant, for thy life!’ 
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“No! gasped D'Alverne through 
clenched teeth, “ never!" 
“Then take thy flight from earth for- 
ever!" 
And with the word I hurled him down. 
At first a muttered curse arose ;— 
Then—silence! Like a senseless stone 
He sinks, till darkly round him close 
The rolling mists—he's past my sight! 
No living voice—no dying sereech, 
Came to my ear on that far height, 
Which searce the cataract's roar could 
reach! 


XVI. 
Oh God! how doth the heart grow chill 


Upon a deadly deed of ill, 

Which hath untimely sent a soul, 

Forth unto its returnless goal ! 

My aching eyes intensely bending, 

1 watehed D'Alverne’s dark form de- 
scending, 

With bent knee and hushed breath. 

Then o'er my shuddering frame did 
come 

The dampness of the earth-cold tomb— 

A clullness, as of death ! 

Oh Inez! to thy injured shade, 

That sin-bought offering was paid ! 

Yet whatavail! It could not save 

Thy form from mouldering in the grave ! 

Yet what avail! Could deed like this 

Increase thy soul's celestial bliss ? 

May heaven my darkened spirit free 

From guilt incurred through love for 
thee ! 

Else can IT never live and love 

With thee in cloudless climes above ! 

Lo! now I see thy form divine, 

Among the shining myriads shine, 

Whose brightness aye more brightly 
beaming, 

Comes through the golden portals stream- 
ing! 

My sands of life are nearly run ; 

Slow beats my pulse—my heart more 
slowly ; 

This bitter task is nearly done ; 

Soon will the hand that writes lie lowly ! 


Then as his cage the lark doth fly, 
With trembling wing, to meet the day, 
My soul from this mortality 
Shall joy to flee away 
To thy far clime's serener light— 
A cloudless day, that knows no night! 


Few words remain. The setting sun 
Had shed his last smile on the world, 
And o'er the east, slow sweeping on, 
Night her dusk wing unfurl 'd. 
I wound along the verdant vale, 
That leads unto my childhood's home; 
All things familiar seemed to hail 
The exile from his wanderings come. 
Stull sung sweet songsters in the trees, 
That waved their green boughs to the 
breeze ; 
And glassing blue the skies as ever, 
Sull brightly slumbered on the river : 
Yea! all things smiling met my view, 
As when I bid them last adicu, 
Save the old mansion. Such an air 
Of mourning sorrow lingered there, 
Suspense into conviction grew, 
That my dark, desert dream was true. 
The vines, erst wreathed the windows 
round, 
Lay torn and trampled on the ground ; 
No softly budding plants appeared ; 
No flowers their gentle heads upreared : 
They'd faded—faded all away, 
And silence reigned with mute decay! 
I asked an old man, who the while 
Did feebly bend him to his toil ; 
* Old man, with age and sorrow weary, 
Why looks thy home so sad and dreary ?” 
The old man mournfully replied— 
“"'Tisnotmy home. All they have died, 
To whom this house did once belong. 
Earth's glory is an empty song ! 
Here lately lived an aged pair, 
With one loved daughter of a form 
And face and spirit, bright and fair, 
Stranger, as e’er in life's rude storm 
Hath perished. But a wasting grief, 
Springing from deep, neglected love, 
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Vell, like the chill frost from above, | With tears of deep but vain regret ! 
Withering branch and leaf! But afew feet beneath me, night 
She faded away, like a waning moon— Wrapped her, who was my spirit's light. 
The parents to her, were gathered I called in anguish on her name— 

soon ! My cries unto the winds were given! 
Daughter and mother and sire are gone— No answer frpm the mute turf came— 
Lo! yonder is their memorial stone! | Perchance she heard in heaven ! 
XVIII. The loveliest plants that spring from 
earth, 

It was a green and grassy grave, But spring alas! to quick decay, 
O'er which the weeping willows wave, “And flowers—from their gentle birth, 
Sighing in whispers, faint and slow, | How soon they fade away! 
For her, that coldly sleeps below ; ‘Oh ! many a flower I've reared with care, 
Grieving such loveliness, alas ! | Her lowly grave above ; 
To the dark earth should early pass! But aye, as they've begun to bloom, 
The shades of evening gathered round ; They've faded slowly on her tomb! 
I flung me on the dewy ground, But the loveliest flower that's withered 
And all night long her low roof wet =| Was she—my early love ! ? 


TOLERATION—ITS NATURE AND INFLUENCE. 
Circumspice.”’ 


“A sprit of perfect toleration,” says a great man, “is the 
noblest innovation of modern times.” It is the last and greatest 
triumph of reason over the grosser attributes of our nature, the 
proudest boast of a modern and more comprehensive system of 
philosophy, which has as its basis, the purifying and regenerating 
spirit of true Christianity. Look at man in every situation, in 
which he has been placed ; open the volume of the world’s history 
at what page we will, and the conviction humiliating and melan- 
choly as it is, must force itself unbidden upon us, that the prinei- 
ple of intolerance is closely inwoven with his nature. — Impressed 
with the truth of these reflections, and finding their strong con- 
firmation in every thing we have yet known of mankind, we 
may be able to estimate in some degree the importance of the 
stupendous reform which is now accomplishing in the common 
mind throughout Christendom, diffusing those principles of mu- 
tual forbearance and tolerance towards conflicting opinions, which 
are worthy co-heralds with the light of civilization of the ulti- 
mate triumph of mind. 

Preconceived notions, whether resulting from a partial examin- 
ation, or, as is more frequently the case, from the force of mere 
animal habit, are proverbially the most firmly seated, and of 
course the most difficult to eradicate. Were these opinions re- 
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ceived at a period of life, when the mind was by its legitimate 
exercise capable of discerning truth, and not unconsciously im- 
bibed before reason had snatched from the hand of Imagination 
the power of swaying the mental energies, we might congratulate 
ourselves upon the tenacity with which we held principles early 
embraced. If the only evil resulting from such an education of 
the mind were an unconquerable and inveterate obstinacy of 
attachment to early opinions, which would destroy comprehen- 
siveness of thought and preclude all liberality of views, we should 
have ample ground of complaint. But there is an evil of far 
more momentous magnitude, which is the natural consequence 
of taking principles ‘on trust,’ or forming them by a partial and 
perverted use of reason. We refer to that pride of opinion, 
which begets towards the sentiments of others, an uncharitable- 
ness and illiberality, which is generally in an inverse ratio with 
the amount of knowledge we possess, and with the extent of 
investigation, we have bestowed upon them. We naturally think 
our OWn opinions, no matter how they were formed, are right, 
and not satisfied with the consciousness that we are in the right; 
and every one else in the wrong, we must exhibit towards those 
who ditler from us, a spirit of intolerance, by way of confinning 
us more strongly in our own views. Candor in investigating the 
doctrines of others, a desire to embrace truth, wherever we find 
it, and a due allowance for opinions conflicting with our own, are 
of all others, sentiments the most difficult for the natural mind 
to acquire. ‘To change radically this state of the mind, and to 
gain an admission and unshaken power for these ennobling influ- 
ences is the highest and most arduous task of philosophy ,—a task, 
we may add, which is too often hopeless and unsuccessful. For 
the reason is not only to be convinced and guided ‘by the pole-star 
of truth, but, what is far more difficult, prejudice, which has gan- 
grened our mental constitution, must be rooted out, and our pride 
of opinion, which has been the nurse of so much complacent 
self-conceit must be abased before the simple power of right and 
justice. When the mind is thus re-organized, then will the terms 
impartiality and unbiassed judgment, socommon in the mouths of 
bigots, be something more than delusive cant and become what 
they really are, the most sternly significant of realities. 

If we trace the rise and progress of the principle of intolerance, 
we shall find it most clearly developed in that state of society 
where the common mind has been least under the influence of 
civilization, and of course toa great extent, incapacitated for com- 
prehensiveness of thought or liberality of views. To its influ- 
ence, in our conception, can be traced chiefly, the state of the 
common mind during what are generally called the dark ages in 
Furope. Men of that day seem to have quietly settled down in 
the opinion that they had reached the acme of human advance- 
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ment, and their motto in every department of action seems to 
have been, ‘there can be no reform, and there shall be no reform.’ 
‘This sentiment was not only widely prevalent in matters of gov- 
ernment, but their views of philosophy, of religion, of every sub- 
ject in fact upon which mind could exert an influence, seem 
deeply imbued with the same bigoted spirit. Such was the 
melancholy state of the common mind for a period of six centu- 
ries, and it presents a picture assuredly humiliating enough to the 
pride of our nature. But it the review of this era can win so lit- 
tle of our admiration, surely that which succeeded it—the era of 
the discovery of printing and the revival of letters—must excite 
our deepest wonder, and call forth the tribute of our warmest grat- 
itude. It was then that freedom of thought assumed the place 
of illiberal dogmatism—that the spirit of toleration touched the 
dead waters, and gave life and energy to all that would come un- 
der its healing influence. As a consequence, mind rose anew and 
vigorous ; the incubus, which had weighed it down for ages, was 
thrown off, and it stood forth to vindicate in its might and majes- 
ty its lofty prerogative. A spirit of free inquiry went abroad ; 
truth was once more the end of the philosopher's aims ; religion 
was purified of the dross with which the general spirit of the age 
had defiled it; in short men thought for themselves, and as must 
always be the case where thought is free, a spirit of mutual for- 
hearanece and courtesy towards conflicting opinions, was gradually 
infused into the minds of the people. 

We have made these remarks as introductory to the discus- 
sion of a question, in which we have always taken a deep interest, 
and which involves the principles of toleration we have been en- 
deavoring to unfold. We refer to the course of public opinion in 
this country, in reference to the Roman Catholic religion and its 
adherents. Any one who reflects upon the state of society here, 
must be readily convinced, we think, that public opinion ts a ty- 
rant, as remorseless in its decrees, and as able to exact obedience 
to them, as the haughtiest despot the world has ever borne with. 
If then, this power be directed against any particular set of men or 
any particular set of opinions, those men and those opinions are 
placed under the yoke of a proscription, which is more galling, be- 
calise every attempt to relieve themselves brings down an opposi- 
tion the more determined and the more resistless. It is needless, 
on the present oceasion, to institute an analysis of public opinion ; 
Sullice it to say, there is as little regard shown to truth and justice 
in its composition, as there is an exhibition of these qualities in its 
Operation, after its power has become consolidated and absolute. 
An enlightened public opinion is the best, perhaps it is the only 
influence which can rightly control society under a form of gov- 
ernment like ours; but when that power acts blindly, when its 
energies are ignorantly misdirected, it becomes a tremendous 
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agent, not of good but of evil, not the corrector of abuses in the 
social system, but the remorseless tyrant over individual mind 
and the right of private judgment. It is then the concentra- 
tion of the spirit of intolerance in its worst form, and exercises 
all the functions, which that spirit employed in the darkest days of 
its history. 

Suggested by these reflections, the thought has not unfrequent- 
ly occurred to us, while listening to discussions concerning the 
Roman Catholic religion within these walls, that should a profes- 
sor of that faith enter this institution, and observe the spirit in 
which these discussions were carried on, he would be impressed 
with sentiments alike of suprise and mortification. He would be 
painfully surprised, because amid halls of science and learning, 
where every pursuit should tend to foster true liberality of senti- 
ment, where the blessed influence of Christianity should diffuse 
a comprehensive charity, he would find that the spirit of the fire 
and the faggot was not yet extinguished. He would be morti- 
fied, for he would discover that his most holy faith, that faith 
which he had lisped in his infancy, and which he had been taught 
to look upon as the revelation of a great and good God, was made, 
in the mouths of ignorance and bigotry, a by-word for scorn. 
Against the prevalence of such a spirit, which would single out 
any one Christian sect, and hold it up before the world as “ the 
mother of abominations,’ we can never cease to exert our feeble 
voice. 

In the first place we conceive it to be a very bad policy, total- 
ly inadequate to compass even its own unworthy ends, to fasten 
in the public mind sentiments of intolerance towards any Chris- 
tian sect. ‘This consideration hasan additional weight, when we 
find such sentiments existing in a country such as ours, and in 
the breasts of Protestants. ‘The very fact that a man is the advo- 
cate of Protestant Christianity, should of itself be a sufficient rea- 
son, that he should exhibit no dogmatic interference with the 
religious views of his neighbors. ‘The very existence of Protes- 
tantism, it should be remembered, can be traced to an overwean- 
ing desire, on the part of certain ambitious Churchmen, to exclude 
from the breasts of the members of their own communion, any 
sentiment of tolerance towards conflicting views; and the very 
moment that such a spirit infuses itself into the ranks of Protes- 
tants, the seeds are sown which must beget corruption, decay, 
and death. Look at the era of the Reformation, and we find 
every subject of complaint concentrated to one point, the usurpa- 
tion of the Church over the right of private judgment. Look 
abroad now, and wherever we see the same principle developed, 
we find in a proportionate degree the evils which then attended 
its influence. Hence every attempt made by an ascendency to 
gain despotic power, redounds to its own failure and disgrace,— 
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a fact, which it would be well for very many zealous persons to 
bear clearly in mind. 

That public opinion in this country is strongly arrayed against 
Roman Catholics, is a position which we presume no one will be 
inclined to dispute. The ignorant, the weak, the irresolute, have 
chimed in with the general clamor ; and the echoes sound far and 
wide over the land. It must be naturally inferred, that under 
these circumstances this sect is placed in a situation greatly em- 
barrassing, suffering all the evils which can result from a hatred 
as morbid as it is intense. ‘The causes of this prevailing senti- 
ment it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, clearly to trace. 
They are so closely inwoven with the frame-work of our minds 
by the magic effects of association; they have their origin, to so 
great an extent, in the power of early habits and education ; in 
short, they have become with us so like a part of our mental con- 
stitution, that any attempt to root them out, seems doing an act of 
violence to the laws, which govern our being, and distorting our 
faculties from their legitimate field of inquiry. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we can arrive best at the truth in this matter, by ex- 
amining whether this state of public feeling cannot be resolved 
into something very like ignorance of the real nature and tenden- 
cy of the Roman Catholic doctrines. It would, it strikes us, be 
crediting one of the grossest libels on human nature to suppose 
for a moment, that any set of men, no matter how degraded or 
superstitious, could profess a belief in a religion, which to them 
was a reality, composed of the mass of inconsistencies and absur- 
dities, which some very active Protestants are pleased to call the 
fundamental doctrines of the Catholic faith. The very zeal, which 
is shown by some good people to make Catholocism synonymous 
with every dark and revolting iniquity, openly promulgating doc- 
trines so distilled in the alembic of hell, as to make men their own 
self-murderers, is enough to startle any candid inquirer, and make 
him ask himself, whether a religion, thus characterized, could ev- 
er find a response in the heart of any man, who had not actually 
taken leave of his senses. It is one of the most remarkable re- 
sults of the present state of public feeling in this country, that 
men actually believe that Catholics really are what they are rep- 
resented to be by their enemies. In many minds, the mention of 
this sect of Christians awakens no other associations than those 
connected with the grossest impurity and licentiousness, the worst 
forms of despotism and persecution, or the most odious hypocrisy 
and priesteraft. Of course, minds thus educated ure by far the 
best judges of the real tendencies of this form of faith. To them 
investigation is needless ; they see intuitively, and without the pos- 
sibility of error, the true bearings of the whole subject ; and they 
should be immortalized in the hearts of their countrymen, for hav- 
ing portrayed in such vivid colors the dangers which threaten us 
from the spread of Christianity. 
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T’o come back to the sober truth on this subject, there is one 
general principle, which should always guide us in our estimate 
both of the Roman Catholic and every other form of Christianity. 
There are certain great fundamental doctrines which are admit- 
ted by all ; but there are certain other minor considerations, which 
have been the subject of controversy among the ablest minds that 
the world has ever produced ; and these very minds, having no 
other object than to arrive at truth, have reached very different 
conclusions. Now, if these great men have differed so widely 
among themselves on points of faith purely speculative, ought we 
not to have some sentiments of charity, and not only of charity, 
but of respect, towards men of inferior abilities who have adopted 
opinions which have been enforced by the utmost resources of gen- 
iusand learning? This view of the subject, we conceive, will in- 
fuse into our pride of opinion, that leaven of candor, which is in- 
dispensable to a due appreciation of the opinions of others ; it will 
save us from those asperities of feeling which the bitterness of 
controversy so often engenders, and more than all, it will make 
us feel that we should neither despise the understanding, nor im- 
pugn the motives of those, who differ from us in their religious 
opinions. Of one thing we may be certain, that just as soon as a 
rising sentiment of anger obscures the light of reason in our spec- 
ulations, we are in no situation successfully to pursue and attain 
truth. In this view of the subject, a proficiency in theology is 
not necessary to understand the peculiar views of the Catholics ; 
all that it concerns us to know, is that their creed is but one of a 
thousand, which are adopted by as many different sects of Chris- 
tians, all agreeing on fundamental points of doctrine, but differing 
to a greater or less degree in matters of inferior importance. 

The inseparable connection which exists in many minds, be- 
tween Catholicism and political degradation, which makes, as it 
has been well expressed, “every Catholic a dragon inflamed with 
a thirst for political power,” is a subject of greater importance, and 
will, of consequence, claim more of our notice. ‘The origin of this 
sentiment it will not be difficult, perhaps, to trace. Men are apt 
to look back on the dark ages in Europe, and ascribe the perpe- 
tration of every crime, which can result from the power of un- 
loosed passion, in the absence of any other great source, to the 
direct influence of the Church. Now, there are two theories in 
relation to the state of Europe during this era, which we shall lay 
candidly before our readers, and they may take their choice. 
The one is, that all the crime and bloodshed which disgraced 
Europe for so many centuries, was the result of the ambition of 
the Church, which fomented quarrels and disputes among the 
different states, in order that its own power might be consolidated 
and extended. ‘The other is, that this state of affairs was the nat- 
ural consequence of that ignorance and barbarism, which brooded 
dark over men’s minds, from the downfall of the Roman empire to 
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the middle of the fifteenth century ; and that these causes produ- 
ced the general spirit of the age, which would have sunk far deep- 
er in the night of barbarism had it not been for the feeble influ- 
ence of Christianity. ‘To the influence of the Catholic faith, it is 
contended, we owe all that was excellent in the history of that 
era,—a high-minded and ennobling spirit of chivalry. Of these 
theories a choice can be made. For ourselves, we prefer the latter. 
It is far more consistent with the habits of our reasoning to sup- 
pose, that the influences which always do produce barbarism and 
mental darkness, produced it then, than to distort our faculties so 
far as to believe that a religion, whose very essence is purity, could 
have been so far prostituted, under any circumstances, as to bring 
about such a state of things. We do not mean to say that the 
Church in this era was pure; we do not wish to deny that there 
have been ambitious popes and worldly priests. ‘They were but 
men, and is it not far more reasonable to suppose, that they were 
infected by the general spirit of the age, than that they were the 
authors of this state of public feeling? We should recollect, too, 
that during this period, the Church was connected with the State, 
and doubtless, as has always been the case, the fruit of this un- 
natural union was highly injurious to both parties. In addition 
to this, when we call to mind the nature of the Christian doc- 
trines, so humbling to pride, so abasing to self, we certainly 
cannot wonder that they should have exerted but a feeble influ- 
ence over the men of the middle ages. It seems at least a most 
unnatural perversion to say, that the ministers of these doctrines 
should, by their general diffusion, have acquired an influence over 
the common mind, which could mould it at their will. 

Many, who adopt the first theory to which we have referred, 
suppose that a persecuting spirit is a peculiar and cardinal doctrine 
of the Catholic creed. But to show that it was not the effect of 
these principles, but perfectly coincident with the spirit of the 
age, we have only to say, that the very same opinions on this sub- 
ject were held by the early reformers. Luther and Calvin both 
thought all Arminians should be put to death. Calvin acted 
out the principle, and John Knox boldly declared, “ that the idol- 
ator’’ (i. e. the Catholic,) “should die the death.” ‘The martyr- 
doms of Servetus and Joanna Bocher, the sacking of the convents 
in England under Henry VIII, the very tolerant spirit which the 
Parliament of Great Britain have always shown towards dissent- 
ers are beautiful commentaries upon that comprehensive liberality 
of the Protestant religion, upon which men deseant with so much 
self-complacency. Let such men read history, and they will find 
that Christianity under whatever form, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, has, like every other institution, imbibed the spirit of the 
existing age, and that its history has been to a great degree that 
of the era in which its influence was exerted, 
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Men are apt to look upon the Reformation, as upon some great 
battle-field, where principles which were hereafter to guide the hu- 
man mind, were decided inaday. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than to ascribe to causes then actually existing, any great revo- 
lution. In fact, we do not clearly see that any new principles— 
save that the mass was idolatry, and transubstantiation an absurd- 
ity—can be ascribed exclusively to this era; and we suspect that 
if the early Reformers could hear themselves ranked as the vin- 
dicators of civil and religious liberty, they would repel the charge 
with sincere and honest indignation. In respect to one principle, 
at least, which we have referred to, that of toleration, it would be 
difficult to say whether Protestants or Catholics were at that time 
most zealous in disavowing it. ‘The truth which forces itself up- 
on our examination is this. Christianity, as such, has never in- 
culcated the doctrines of political profligacy, spiritual despotism 
or unbounded immorality, which have been charged upon her visi- 
ble Church. 'They are excrescences which the hand of civilization 
and reason have now removed ; and it is absurd now to mistake 
the body for the essence, to lose sight of the spirit because it was 
once wrapped up in vile and polluting vestures. Men have not 
been wanting, it is true, in the zeal of sectarianism, to maintain 
that there are peculiarities about this form of Christianity which 
make it dangerous at all times to civil liberty ; but their inferences 
result from a mistaken notion of its spirit, which to them seems 
always shrouded in the mysticism of the middle ages. ‘The fact, 
that now, wherever perfect toleration exists, this form of faith is 
diffusing the best and purest influences on our fallen nature, must 
force every candid mind to the conclusion, that this sect stands 
upon a perfect equality with every other, and should be so re- 
garded by the voice of reason and justice. 

We are, as we have before hinted, not sufficiently advanced in 
theological studies to discourse learnedly upon the mental oppres- 
sion under which Catholics have so long groaned. Religion being 
with every one a matter of choice, it seems to us a little strange, 
however, that men bear this yoke so quietly and so submissively. 
If it be believed, that the yoke is imposed upon them by their 
receiving creeds of human authority, they are in the selfsame con- 
demnation with every Protestant sect ; and in such good fellowship 
we are sure we can leave them, without the nec essity of raising 
our voice to rescue their character from unworthy imputations. 

‘The present, it may readily be conceived, is not a proper occa- 
sion to enter into a systematic defense of the peculiar doctrines of 
this proscribed sect. We have endeavored merely to present some 
general principles which may guide reflection on this subject, and 
infuse a spirit of candor into its investigation. In doing this we 
have followed the dictates of our own experience, and exhibited 
frankly the causes, which have converted in us a spirit of unbend- 
ing intolerance to our present views of the subject. 
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We need not speak of the importance to us, as Americans, of 
looking with an eye of watchful distrust upon the dissemination 
of the seeds of religious rancor among our people. Yet we can- 
not conceive that man possessed of the proper feeling on this sub- 
ject, who is willing to think hardly of his neighbor’s opinions 
without a sufficient examination, and yet censure an exhibition 
of the spirit. We would far rather be a bigot from ignorance, than 
from an obstinate repugnance to any change in our opinions. In 
the name of Liberty, let not her sacred name be defamed in this 
her temple, by the denial among her votaries, of her cardinal and 
distinguishing excellence. Let every man examine for himself 
in a proper spirit ; bearing with him the advice of the Roman sage 
as his motto, “ Nil falsi audeat, nil veri non audeat dicere.” “A 
fair field and no favor, and the right must prosper.” J. 


TO A STAR. 


Tuovu sparkling eye, 
So beautifully gazing down to earth ! 
How lovely is thy lustre beaming forth 
From that clear sky ! 


The fount at night, 
When no rude breath o'er its calm bosom blows, 
Mirrors thy beauty, sentinel of repose ! 

A gem of light! 


When the fierce sun, 
Springs forth at morn, dost thou far back retire, 
And linger there, beyond his with'ring fire, 
Till day is done? 


Thou dost not leave 
In heaven's high em’rald vault thy resting place, 
But watchest him, through all his burning race, 
Night, morn and eve! 


Oft at this hour, 
From my lone chamber have I stolen, star! 
To view thy form of loveliness afar, 


And feel thy power ! 


Bright star, how long 

Hast thou beheld in those deep fields above, 

The myriad suns, that blaze and worlds that move, 
And heard their song? 


Thou dost not tell, 
The mysteries of thy heavenly sisters there ! 
Thou, like a seraph’s eye so bright and fair, 
Lone star, farewell! L. 
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ETCHINGS OF DEMIJOHN GOSLING, 


Cavalier servienté of rogues, father of eleven children, citizen of the world in 
general, inhabitant of Goose-neck Hollow, G. N. H. L. M., ete. ete. 


BY HIS EXECUTOR, APPLE-TREE FILLPOT, ESQ. 


I aways hated fine things; you never can touch them. A 
new silk dress, an a la mode coat, and a biography of a very 
great man, are the greatest bugbears that ever demanded the 
curses of Balaam. High heeled boots and a strut, is, to my 
mind’s eye, the plainest sign-board in the world, hung out in cap- 
itals: “‘Chambers in the attic to let; enquire at the tailor’s.” 
Rogues are generally the tallest men in community—their 
heighth enabling them to look into the pockets and affairs of their 
neighbors. Even Dr. Johnson, pasteboard and buckram aristocrat 
as he was, was obliged to let out the truth when he confessed 
that it is in low life—at the bottom of the heap—that you meet 
with the standard of greatness. Demijohn Gosling was begotten, 
swathed, and suckled, as all the Goslings had been before him. 
‘He certainly looks like his father,” ejaculated Aunt Patsey, as 
she tucked up one side of his flannel case—a case that had been 
used eight times before for a similar purpose ; “ the same eyes’ — 
she looked at the father—‘ yes, and I do declare, the same family 
nose.” Reader, do you know what family, prefixed to any fea- 
ture, means? It is only an intimation, by one of the most flatter- 
ing adjectives that ever took the arm of a noun, that providence 
has put an awkward label upon a particular string—line is aristo- 
cratic—of creation. Imagine then for a family nose, a tin dipper, 
bent three times each way, and at length terminating in a mod- 
erate hook. Miss Glorianna Fitzgreaves Marvin, who lived in 
the large white house in the distance, dropped in from a morn- 
ing call upon Miss Singleton. “Ah! how pretty the little thing 
looks: it is so innocent, and it does look so like its mother.” 
The fact is, that the gossiping Aunt Patsey and the romantic Miss 
Marvin, were neither wholly mistaken. ‘The thing inherited the 
most awkward parts of both father and mother, looking, as it lay 
in the half-barrel, which originally holding ‘“ mackerel, No. 3,” 
was now used to cradle the seedling Goslings, like some of those 
doughy representatives of men, that children often make upon 
‘hristmas eve as propitiatory offerings to the jolly Santa Claus. 
We would wish as veracious biographers, to render the likeness 
of Demijohn familiar to the world; no more to be mistaken in a 
bookseller’s window or when stamped on medallion, than the 
physiognomies of Napoleon or La Fayette. ‘The most charac- 
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teristic feature which the world saw ushered into being, along 
with Demijohn, were two enormous ears. ‘These “hanging or- 
naments and handsome volutes of the human capital,” were ex- 
panded into a size, which bore the same proportion to the main 
building, that the wings of a modern house do to the interven- 
rent part. 

It may be well, on this head, to refute a calumny sometimes ut- 
tered by his enemies—for all great men have their enemies—that 
the crown, from which radiated sundry long, black, sea-weed 
looking hairs, had been pushed out of its place by a sudden rise 
of the bump of firmness, which in a storm of conjugal wrath, ap- 
peared, like a promontory, to break off the waves. ‘This libel, Dem- 
ijohn believed, was got up by his political opponents about the 
time of a warm canvass to defeat his election ; although Mr. Smith, 
who edited the “ Goose-neck Hollow Emporium and Mercantile 
Intelligencer,” assured a friend of his, that the three columns of 
editorial which appeared weekly, for a month before the election, 
‘did not refer to the capital of that gentleman, and that whoever 
asserted it was as mendacious as he was malicious.”” ‘The more 
natural apology for the current scandal is, that Mrs. Gosling, who 
went through the duties of barber upon the heads of her offspring, 
having naught but a pair of sheep-shears to perform her task, could 
not, hy reason of the aforementioned ears, reach but one spot of 
the back part of the head; which spot being the extreme part of 
the occiput, formed a convenient nucleus, around which the hair 
naturally arranged itself. 

Concerning the habiliments of Demijohn Gosling, we have but 
little to inform the world. He had no affectation of fon, and 
therefore expressed no preference for particular colors. ‘The ma- 
terial of his pantaloons, usually corduroy, was too compact and 
substantial to need straps to draw out any knee curvatures. No 
plaited linen covered a breast, open to the inhabitants of Goose- 
neck Hollow. His shoes he always wore rounded at the points, 
behind which points there spread two feet, which the owner was 
wont to boast could not be surpassed for size in all his constabu- 
late. ‘These two circumstances, the area of his foot and his round- 
toed shoes—Demijohn never wore boots—were sometimes of 
great service, enabling his customers to track his progress from 
place to place. 

Young Demijohn, like most eminent officials, early evinced a 
predilection for the post to which his fellow citizens afterwards 
raised him. A constable’s pole! it seemed to him the very wand 
of royalty. With what admiration did the little ragged urchins 
of the village follow the bearer of it, as, seated in his sulky, he 
flogged his venerable nag until he fairly volunteered a trot. Into 
what commotion did he throw those hereditary hangers-on of the 
tavern—those only representatives of true independence who can 
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look a tailor in the face without thinking of his bill—as he drove 
up to the best hotel in the village, and ordered the ostler “ to give 
Fiery about one third of a quart of oats.” All this Demijohn wit- 
nessed, and he felt every particle of ambition within him irre- 
sistibly drawn around a constable’s rod. “ Yes, I believe I am 
destined for this ’ere office,’ said he, and he turned homeward, 
inwardly repeating, ‘‘ seize the goods and chattels,” to every hovel 
that exposed a hat or an old coat in the place of a window, and 
to every vagabond who sat on the steps of his slovenly home, 
whittling in the sunshine or mending an old fire-lock. Every 
thing now bore witness to the intensity of his ambition. Puss, 
that had occupied the corner so long, regularly turning about three 
times a day, that she had become a sort of a clock to good old 
grandmother, was put into ‘durance vile ;’ grandmother herself, 
almost distracted on account of the absence of tabby, had well 
nigh lost her wits by a clap upon the shoulder, and a voice in the 
imperative mood, thundering in her ear, ‘“ you are my prisoner.” 
On being reproved for these wayward doings, Demijohn would 
take down from a nail of his memory, one of those pieces of logic, 
which every one keeps by him, and which is perfectly conclu- 
sive, at least to himself. “'This world,” said he, “ is nothing 
but a box of hooks and eyes: one set of men, them’s your offi- 
cers, ministers, lawyers, doctors and constables, are the hooks ; 
another kind, them’s your rogues and good citizens, are the eyes. 
This volle 'y of small shot was followed by an artillery-like ex- 
plosion. ‘To all men to whom these presents may come greet- 
ing—lI arrest you, Mr. Gosling, in the name of the State,” and 
he had nearly dragged the astonished father to the closet, ere he 
was stopped by a shrill ery, “ Demijohn, | say, Demijohn Gos- 
ling, it is your father.” It was clear, that “our hero,” had talents 
of a decided order ; and his claims to the office of constable were 
canvassed in a full caucus of the Goose-neck Hollow politicians 
for two hours. At length, after an “ eloquent and impressive” 
address by squire Wreakham, it was determined, that the name 
of Demijohn Gosling should be placed on the ticket.—And 
now the morning of election dawned. Demijohn felt the awful 
nature of his situation, and as a kind of corollary, put on a clean 
shirt collar. With a piece of new tallow, he prepared his toilet, 
at once upon his shoes and his head—not upon the latter, how- 
ever, until Mrs. Gosling had given a fresh clip to the circle on the 
back part, which “ like ‘the owner” had begun to rise in the world. 
Asa knight sallies forth from castle gate, attended by the winding 
of horns, the waving of colors and the yelping of dogs; so did 
Demijohn open with the door, a full tide of domestic, canine and 
feline eloquence. ‘That was a great day for the Goslings, and 
Demijohn felt, like Mr. Cooper in Europe, that he was not the 
representative of himself alone, and, that the eyes of the world 
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were upon him. He did not go directly to the polls, but with a 
politic wariness which we would commend to all candidates, 
he went as near as he could, without seeming to be there. ‘Then 
he stopped, conversed with his friends about every thing except 
the election ; asked and answered questions, blushed at himself, 
“the observed of all observers,” in fine, attended to any thing— 
but the polls. At length the increase of the crowd warned him 
to take care of his dignity by a slow retreat, which he effected, to 
a horse shed. The rest of the proceedings of that day—how 
the strife waxed hot among the Goose-neck Hollowites—how 
our ticket succeeded, how Demijohn put off his collar at evening 
to save it for the next election, how the sun went down, as though 
a constable had not been chosen; are not these written in the 
chronicles of the Gosling family? We believe not, but they 
should be. We ask no apology for dwelling so long upon this 
eventful era of his life. Indeed, we have it from a source not 
apocryphal, that the village poet would have embalmed the mem- 
ory of this contest in verse, under the title of “ Goslingiad,”’ il- 
lustrated by an approved and suflicient quantity of notes, accom- 
panied, of course, by a short biography of himself, had it not 
happened rather unfortunately, that he was ‘* gathered to his 
grandmothers” ere he had completed the second volume. 

The traits in Demijohn’s character, like the colors upon the 
door of a carriage shop, were mottled ; now a shade of green run- 
ning off into a faded yellow; here a tart red, mellowed by the 
frost of age or oflice, into a subdued claret, while here and there 
was dashed a spot of pink and blue. He was a great lover of 
nature. He loved fountains of water, rimmed with a chasing 
of green grass and pied flowers, and shaded by weeping boughs, 
that hung enchanted by the music of fairy feet, tripping in mazy 
circles upon the d: ippled sward, and dipping their tiny butter-cup 
goblets into nature’s chalice. Such an one bubbled up near his 
dwelling, and often would he drive his two geese and three ducks 
to its mouth, and having waited till they had finished their drink- 
ing and bowing, take up a stick or a stone, and drive them back 
io their coops. Forests, too, were his delight, and in the poetic, 
iris-tinted month of August, might he be seen, gazing upon that 
glorious counterpane of mosaic—and waiting for Dobbin to rest. 
His ear was attuned to the bass part of the scale; and the caw- 
ing of crows, the hooting of owls, the full chorus of bull-frog 
symphony, and the grunting of young porkers, were sure to 
enlist his attention. Mr. Gosling was a literary character, al- 
though he never read the reviews or quoted Shakspeare, Neither 
have | ever found among his papers, any thing, that treated 
“democracy,” or “our country’”—those public commons where 
young genius commonly fences off a kind of white bean patch 
of luxuriant glory, and raises patriotism and figures, that blossom 
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on long, skyward poles. Nor can it be strictly affirmed, that De- 
mijohn was a man of letters; for—it might have been an odd 
freak of genius, or a love of hieroglyphics—it has never been as- 
certained, that he wrote his name, but always preferred to put 
down a mathematical plus, while he employed an amanuensis 
to write on each side of it, “his mark.” It matters not what 
authors were his favorites ; he was alike familiar with all the 
great masters of our tongue. He once made a catalogue of his 
library, and the arrangement of it displays the ingenuity of his 
mind. Having marked certain characters, such as stars, crosses, 
ete. upon the back side of his books, consisting of a dozen and 
odd, he entered the same on a blank leaf of the Almanac. Here 
again, there was reference to the corresponding months, and a 
regular system of reading was thus introduced, highly beneficial 
to his mental culture. An agreeable variety was the conse- 
quence. ‘The Comic Almanac, succeeded by monthly rotation to 
Doddridge’s Sermons, and Mother Goose’s Tales, enjoyed a lunar 
reading, equally with Webster’s Spelling Book. Who will doubt, 
then, that Demijohn was a literary man? He was more—he was 
an antiquarian, skilled in old legends and ghostly tales, which he 
would tell to the great astonishment of all the young Goslings. 
‘They, too, bore witness to every beholder, how the taste of the 
father had become ingrained into their composition. Sleeveless 
coats, studded with a variety of brass, iron and horn buttons, hats 
that fickle fashion had disused, and trampled upon as she left, 
jackets which bore an odd resemblance to the bodies around 
which they were buttoned ; these it was the delight of Mr. Gos- 
ling, to show to the world most conspicuously upon the persons 
of his children. ‘The smoke which was often permitted to escape 
into the room had given to their complexions a dingy bronze, and 
the tout ensemble, which was thus furnished, would have glad- 
dened the soul of Jonathan Oldbuck himself. Demijohn’s chil- 
dren were of that kind, which are ever finding something, and 
Demijolin of that elass which never lose any thing. Hence it 
happened, that his pockets were always filled with jack-knives, 
sans blades, or with blades of half the usual length, rusty spec- 
tacles, nails of every size, pieces of horse shoes, linch-pins, to- 
gether with a diversity of hardware and cutlery. 

But there is one feature in this remarkable personage, that his 
future biographer who shall sketch his full length portrait will 
not fail to mark with rouge. Demijohn Gosling was extremely 
fond of cold victuals. Whether this, peculiarity was caused by 
his being born in December, whether it was a ‘family’ trait, or 
whether it was not due to his “ official habits” is yet sub cultro ; 
certain it is, however, that his taste was gratified to the full by 
Mrs. Gosling, who was of that class of wives that dislike every 
thing but gossip and an easy chair. It grew into a settled opin- 
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ion in that family, that turkeys and that species of the animal 
creation, were not made to eat—“it was too bad—yes, it was 
sinful.” “The nearer the bone the sweeter the meat” was a 
maxim which Demijohn every day inculcated upon his hopeful 
ones; and lest their juvenile understandings might not derive 
from it the legitimate deductions, he was wont to afford them 
subject-matter to discuss and digest. Oh! it wasa goodly sight— 
that group at dinner. No smoke, reeking from fowls supinely laid 
in china, clouded the vision or hurried the gourmand through the 
decencies of grace. No huge roast burdened at once the plate 
and the stomach, and inspired a wish for the storage-room of a 
dromedary. No napkins were needed to protect broadcloths and 
satins from the horrors of sauce and desserts. 


No pinions were seen high circling in air, 

No drumsticks walked off to the daintisome fair ; 
No gruntlings in gravy were dipping their noses, 
Or getting erect stood still on their—toeses ! 


Reader, that is poetry ; but we could’nt help it. Wait till we 
get down from the clouds, ‘‘the highest heaven of our poetical 
invention,” and we will jog on together in our sometime wont. 
There are some subjects which refuse the didactic stiffness of 


prose and endue themselves naturally in the ore rotundo of 


rhyme—such an one is a cold dinner.—But alas! like his favor- 
ite dishes, Demijohn Gosling has disappeared from the face of 
the world. Odoriferous is his memory, even like unto a new- 
mown field or a fresh-cut pine apple. ‘The following tribute to 
his ashes we extract from the ‘ Goose-neck Hollow Emporium 
and Commercial Intelligencer.’’ It may be well to add, that un- 
like most notices of this kind, it is penned by one who knew the 
subject—that it does not contain so much indiscriminate eulogy, 
but sketches the definite traits of his character, will be greatly 
apparent. 


“OBITUARY.” 


“ Died at his residence, in this town, on Monday the 12th inst., 
Demijohn Gosling, Esq. A statesman and a philosopher, he uni- 
ted to his many distinguished public services, domestic virtues of 
a rare order. In his political life no one can deny that he has not 
been singularly upright and honest ; and though unfortunately 
we have been compelled to differ from him in regard to some 
measures of government, we can no longer withhold the admira- 
tion, which we have long felt, for his independent talents and 
fearless assertion of his acknowledged opinions. As a father and 
husband he combined in himself all the virtues which adorn hu- 
manity. Kind, amiable, and gentle, he has left to his afllicted 
wife and children, the legacy of his fame and high deserts. His 
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native state has lost in him an able and efficient functionary. 
Let her then bedew his ashes with her tears; let her erect a 
monument over the spot where his bones repose, and let her cher- 
ish the memory of one who has done so much to dignify and 
render illustrious her annals. 


‘ Micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores.’ "’ 


It is hardly necessary to add, that honors pursued him to the 
grave, as they usually do all great men. He was elected soon 
after his death, an honorary member of the “Goose-neck Hollow 
Lyceum,” and life member of the “‘ Mechanics’ Association ;’’ from 
the former he derives his title of G. N. H. L. M. 

Reader, should you ever visit the birth place of Demijohn you 
will doubtless pause—awhile your dinner is getting ready at the 
best tavern in the village—at the spot where he rests in peace. 
Brown is the slab that rises above his head, and marred by no 
courtly rhymes and sycophant compliments. Underneath a con- 
stable’s pole is noted the following, according to his own request : 


Demijohn Gosling, Dr. 


For wife, children, board, lodgings and office, &76 274 
Cr. 
By death, coflin, tombstone and services, S76 274 


Demijohn Gosling, went out of the world with his books 
“ squared ; can as much be said of all heroes ? 


MODERN LATIN ANTHOLOGY 


No. I. 


Tre Greek Anthology has long been justly admired, and al- 
most every procurable scrap of it has been dragged into broad 
daylight, and clothed in an English dress. ‘The spirit-stirring 
sword-song of Alcwus, the two remaining odes of Sappho, the 
Danae and Perseus of Simonides, and various other choice mor- 
ceaux from the old Grecians, have been translated, and re-trans- 
lated, times innumerable. I suppose, that the three above men- 
tioned, rejoice in some fifty translations apiece: some of them 
most noble ones too, such as Bland’s and Elton’s, and many 
whereof the less is said the better. ‘The ancient Latin Anthol- 
ogy too, though not worn quite so threadbare, has received its 
full dues at the hands of Professor Wilson and others. Is it not 
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then rather singular, that little or no attention has ever been paid 
to a collateral branch of literature, somewhat less fragrant it is 
true, but still redolent of the parent stem? I mean ihe Latin 
Anthology of the sixteenth century, or rather to speak critically, 
of the first half of that century, and the last few years of the 
preceding. 

“ Singular!” methinks I hear some one say, ‘“ not at all; what 
similitude can there be between the pure Augustan ‘ well of Latin 
undefiled,’ and the corrupt and barbarous dialect of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.”” Perhaps most sequacious reader, thou 
arta freshman, or possibly thy memory leadeth thee back to a 
far distant period, “ long time ago,” when thou wast a freshman ; 
and thy ideas of modern Latin are intimately connected with a 
certain small volume, “ Excerpta Latina’ by name. If so, no 
one can sympathize with thee more heartily than I do, being my- 
self “non ignarus mali.” But do not, I beseech thee, judge of 
the poet by the historian ; for the multifarious barbarisms with 
which the “lingua divina’ was inundated during the middle 
ages, Were in a great measure confined to the prose writers. Re- 
member, too, that this was the era of the discovery of America, ' 
the reformation, the revival of science and the arts; in short, of 
Kurope’s thorough awakening from the sleep of centuries, and 
that the Latin tongue felt the purifying and renovating spirit of 
the age and was freed from most of its corruptions. 

Indeed, it might naturally be expected, that the period in ques- 
tion, should furnish a very respectable Latin Anthology. The 
distinguished statesmen, philosophers and artists, who then flour- 
ished, afforded abundant material to the epigrammatists of the 
day, who pressed all tongues into their service ; and it is not sur- 
prising, that the Latin, still at that time a spoken language, and so 
admirably adapted to the purpose by its sententious brevity, 
should have been frequently resorted to on such occasions. But 
it is time to let some of our moderns speak for themselves. 

Beza made the following epigram on Luther. 


Roma orbem domuit ; Romath sibi papa subegit 
Viribus illa suis, fraudibus iste suis, 
Quanto isto major Lutherus, major et illa 
Istum illamque uno qui domuit calamo 
I nune Alciden memorato Graecia mendax — 
Lutheri ad calamum ferrea clava nihil. 


Rome the world conquered ; her the pope o’erawed, 
And she prevailed by force, and he by fraud ; 
How much than both was Luther greater still, 
Who conquered both with but a single quill. 
Gio lying Greece, Alcides praise again ! 

Hlis iron club is nought to Luther's pen. 
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Maximilian, emperor of Germany, laid the foundation of the 
house of Austria, by marrying the heiress of the house of Bur- 
gundy. ‘This occasioned the following distich : 


Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nubas, 
Nam quae Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 


"Tis thine to wed, O Austria; let others thrive by wars, 
Venus presents thee kingdoms for others won by Mars. 


Margaret of Valois, queen of Henri Quatre, seeing one day a 
poor man upon a dunghill, said to her attendants, “ Pauper ubi- 
que jacet,”’ the poor man rests any where. ‘The man, who hap- 
pened to be a scholar, replied to her no small astonishment, 


In thalamis hac nocte tuis regina jacerem, 
Si verum hoc esset, pauper ubique jacet. 


If that were true, which thou hast said, 
This night, fair queen, I'd share thy bed. 


The works of the great painters, furnished frequent subjects of 
encomium. "The chapel in which the funeral obsequies of Michael 
Angelo were performed, was decorated with a variety of paint- 
ings ; among these, was one representing a group of young art- 
ists, consecrating their works, as it were, to the memory of this 
great master, with this inscription : 


Tu pater et rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppedites, praecepta tuis rex inclyte chartis. 


Father and founder! monarch of thine art! 
To us, thy sons, thy precepts still impart. 


The following verses which were thrown into the grave of 
Annibal Caracci contains a beautiful conceit : 


Quod poteras hominum vivos effingere vultus, 
Annibal, heu cito mors invida te rapuit ! 

Finxisses utinam te, mors decepta sepulchro, 
Crederet effigiem, vivas et ipse fores. 


Death snatched thee henee, O Annibal, in envy of that skill, 
That could the living likenesses of men depict at will. 
© hadst thou but thyself portrayed, the ruthless fates deceived, 
Had placed thy likeness in the grave, and thou wouldst yet have lived. 
CrEBE. 


